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THE PRIMITIVE ‘PARADISE REGAINED.” * 


T will generally be conceded that no body of literature is in 
itself so interesting, or has exerted so great an influence upon 
the history of the world as that which we bind up in one under 
the traditional name of ‘‘ The New Testament.’’ That collection 
of books, by at least nine different authors, is the landmark which 
defines the beginning of a new era of the world’s history ; it has 
taken hold of men with a power and inspired them with an en- 
thusiasm that is without a parallel. Judged simply as literature, 
it must be pronounced to furnish the very grandest specimens of 
sublimity and pathos, vivid narrative and dramatic vivacity, that 
ever flowed from lip or pen, and yet it is only in modern times, 
and in a very timid and half-hearted way, that those who accept 
these writings as ethical and doctrinal authorities, have presented 
them in their purely literary aspect for men’s admiration.f 





*MAPAN ATHA, Das BUCH VON DER ZUKUNFT DES HERRN, DES NEUEN 
TESTAMENTS SIEGEL. Von Johann Gottfried von Herder, Riga, 1779. 

LECTURES ON THE APOCALYPSE, OR BOOK OF REVELATION OF ST. JOHN THE 
Divine. By Frederick Denison Maurice, M. A., Cambridge and London, 
1861, 

+ Blackwall’s Sacred Classics Defended (1727) was about the first attempt in 
aformal way. Christian Wolle published a Latin translation of it at Leipsic, 
in 1736, which exerted a large influence in Germany. Even Winer (1855) 
says that it “abounds in excellent remarks,’”’ and calls its author “ the learned 
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There is some excuse for this backwardness on the part of those 
who held these documents to be something sacred and exceptional. 
The sort of literary study to which the Bible and all other books 
was subjected by the analytical eighteenth century, and its numer. 
ous successors in our own, did not promise much. To irreverently 
pull to pieces everything in heaven and earth was the self-imposed 
mission of that age. To reverently and hopefully enter into sym- 
pathy with the author and his book, to seek to understand his 
drift and his wisdom, to find what was good and excellent there, 
was no part of this criticism. The understanding was kept in 
the liveliest exercise, while all other faculties were at rest and in 
silence. It came to doubt everything ; all the reverences and sa- 
crednesses of life were parched up in its furnace heat; the pride 
of knowingness rather than of knowledge was all prevailing. Of 
course there were bold reactions to the other extreme—such as 
made Novalis say: ‘‘Where the gods are not, specters rule.’ 
After Voltaire came Cagliostro ; after La Mettrie, Eckartshausen. 
And indeed the whole spirit of our century, everything that dis- 
tinguishes it from the last, is a reaction against the shallow know- 
ingness of the last. 

Yet the spirit of the eighteenth century still lingers, notably so 
in those who prate most of ‘‘ the spirit of the age.’’ Especially 
is this the case in regard to this body of documents we speak of, 
and it seems to be an understood matter that there is nothing to 
be said about them, except now and then aliterary sneer. ‘‘ Criti- 
cism,’’ we hear continually, has said thus and so, and we bow to must 
her decision. Now criticism, 7. ¢., the analytical operation of the 
understanding in the sphere of literature, can exercise but a 
very limited activity. It may explode some falsehoods, but it is 
utterly unable to establish truth. Its end is anegation; its work 





Blackwall.’’ The next was the elegant Latinist Bishop Lowth, and the Ger 
man Eichhorn; butall these diminished the peculiar glory of the sacred writings 
by persistently applying classical tests and standards. Thus Lowth spends 
much time over the question whether the book of Job can be called a tragedy, 
and Eichhorn does his best to resolve the Apocalypse into a drama. Wereckon 
Herder (1774-6 and 1783) as the first who cast aside all this classical nonsense 
and threw himself into the spirit of this oriental literature, recognizing the fact 
that it must be judged by its own standards, and not by those of another and a 
different literature. 
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is the analysis of things into their elements. ‘‘ Every step that 
has been taken in our day toward real profitable inquiry has been 
a step out of this method, a step toward the investigation of things 
as they exist. Above all in literature is this true. Here the ana- 
lytical spirit of the last age displayed itself in its full power; 
every book was to be cut up into its elements, and whatever did 
not please the critic was to be cast out as worthless; nothing 
whatever was done in the study of a book as a whole ; nothing to- 


ward the discovery of the purpose which actuated and informed 
it.”’* Weare told that the Bible should be treated like other 
books. Other books are treated in very different ways by differ- 
ent people. Are we to treat the Bible as Voltaire treated Shakes- 
peare last century, or as Gervinus treats him in this? No two 
methods could be more different—the one self-willed, arbitrary 


and irreverent, the other characterized by the humility, patience 
and reverence which should characterize every follower of Bacon. 
And yet the theologian cannot if he would secure for the Bible 
atreatment different from whatever is the current method in the 
field of literature. ‘‘When all books are merely cut up into 
their elements, the Bible then will be dealt with in the same 
manner. When other books, and the whole series of books which 
constitute the literature of a nation, are contemplated in reference 
to their principle and idea, it is utterly impossible but that it 
should be studied in the same manner.’’+ If the best and wisest 
method of literary study, that which is constructive, positive, 
sympathetical and reverent, be applied to the Bible, we shall be 
under no necessity to deprecate the consequences. When it is 
agreed that the Gospels and the Epistles are to be treated with as 
much reverence as Shakespeare’s plays now receive at the hands 
of our scientific critics, we shall rejoice to see our literary critics 
busy upon them. At present, the last ray and remnant of their re- 





*F, D. Maurice, in The Kingdom of Christ page 399 (Am. Ed.) Cf. the dic- 
tum of Goethe, which expresses his sense of the difference of the two methods 
in another sphere of study: ‘ What avails all intercourse with nature, if by the 
analytical method we merely occupy ourselves with individual material parts, 
and do not feel the breath of the spirit which prescribes to every part its direc- 
tion, and orders or sanctions every deviation by means of an inherent law.” 
Cf. Kingsley’s Later Miscellanies, page 7. 


+F.D. Maurice, p 401. 
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spect for these older documents, when they have any, is displayed 
in letting them severely alone. They treat them as a body of 
writings of purely professional interest, and falling no more with- 
in the field of literature than would Vega’s Logarithmic Tables, 
or Wood’s Materia Medica. 

The book that occupies the last place in the collection which 
we call the New Testament may fairly be regarded as the worst 
treated of the whole series. Not that it has been neglected or 
passed by so far as commentaries are concerned. On the con- 
trary, it has been fairly burdened and overwhelmed by the mass 
of exegetical literature that has been heaped upon it, if indeed 
we can call the trash literature. Never was such a jail delivery 
of folly and fanaticism ; never such a babel of expounders and 
exegetes. The Apocalyptic expositor has become a proverb for 
fantastic notions and preposterousconclusions, and stands vividly 
before the popular imagination with a newspaper clutched in one 
hand, and his favorite book in the other, trying to read the two 
into harmony. It is even held to be a matter much to the credit 
of John Calvin, that although he wrote commentaries upon all 
other books of Scripture, he passed by this one. Luther at one 
time rejected it from the Canon, and never cordially admitted its 
right toa place there. He omitted it from the books to which 
he wrote his ‘‘ Golden Prefaces,’’ and in one of his commentaries 
rebukes those who spend their time in expounding it to the 
people, with as little practical fruit as attended the labors of 
the preachers of a by-gone day who treated their audiences to 
disquisitions out of Aristotle. Goethe chimes in with an unfavor- 
able opinion of the book itself. On the whole the general drift of 
thought has been unjust to this grand epic poem, and its expositors 
are partly toblame for the fact. Learned and simple alike, unless 
fascinated by some special ‘‘prophetic’’ theory, shrink from its 
study. A Scotch elder, on learning from his minister that he 
proposed a series of lectures on Revelation, cautioned him: ‘I’ve 
nae objection to ye taking a quiet trot through the seven churches, 
but for on’y sake drive canny among the seals and trumpets.’’ 

The current theory regards the book as a prophetical history of 
the church, from its commencement to its consummation. The 
only differences of opinion are as to the point in the Revelation 
which corresponds to our own time, and as to the historical mean- 
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ing of this or that symbol employed by itsauthor. Romanists and 
Protestants of course take diametrically opposite views, and hurl 
seals and trumpets at each other’s heads with the greatest liberal- 
ity. Swedenborg took a via media, and dealt out its horrors and 
denunciations to both parties.* 

3ut over against this theory stands another and quite a different 
one, which is rapidly taking its place among scholars of any real 
width of learning. This other theory may be said to have been 
first indicated by Hugo Grotius (1644), to have been very im- 
perfectly developed by two divines of the Grotian school in the 
English Church—Whitby and Hammond—and to have taken its 
final shape at the hands of a French Protestant minister, F. 
Abauzit (1730), (afriend of Voltaire). From France it passed into 
Germany, and was adopted by Eichhorn, Johannsen, Hagen and 
others, who presented it in a stiff, mechanical way. Herder, who 
united the learning of a true schclar to the imagination of a true 
poet, anticipated them in his Maran Atha, in which much that is 
fanciful is mixed up with the results of real insight and scholar- 
ship. From Germany this view came back to England with Cole- 
ridge, who presents it in several places in his works. In the 
school of Coleridge, the Platonist Broad Churchmen, as might be 
expected, the same view is generally entertained. From Coleridge’s 
greatest disciple, the late Frederick Denison Maurice, we have the 
fullest and most thoughtful exposition of the true meaning of the 
book ever given to the public. 

This scholarly view of the apocalypse is, ‘‘ that it narrates in the 
broad and inclusive form of the old prophets the successive strug- 
gles and final triumph of Christianity over the Judaism and Pagan- 
ism of the then Roman Empire, typified in the fall of Rome, and in 
the destruction of the Old and the symbolical descent of the New 


*The current Protestant theory took its shape, after some century of chaos, 
at the hands of Joseph Mede, in Commonwealth times Since his time the 
chief labor has been to modify his results and make similar applications to 
events which have occurred since his day. The millenarian wing of his followers 
was started hy poor, crazy Whiston, and it again has been elaborated by Rev. 
C.B. Elliott in his Horae Apocalypticae,a monument of misapplied industry and 
ingenuity, upon which “ Prophet” Cumming and others have freely drawn. 
Edward Irving, earlier in our century, wasted much of the energy of his great 
intellect in the same field. 
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Jerusalem.’’ * It is especially needful to emphasize its relation to 
the Hebrew prophets, which is two-fold : 


1. The author draws upon the prophetical writings of the Old 
Testament, and especially upon Ezekiel and Zechariah. Like 
Milton, he uses his predecessors continually, but never in a me- 
chanical way. What is taken is always made his own in the tak- 
ing, is fused again by his own prophetic fire, remoulded by his 
own poetic touch. Compare for an instant the vision of ‘the 
Son of Man’”’ (Apoc. i. 12-20) with the vision of the Glory 
of the Lord (Ezek. ii. 26—iii. 1o) the four living creatures 
(Apoc. iv. 6-9) with the four-fold living creatures seen by 
Ezekiel (i. 5-14. ); the sealing of the tribes (Apoc. vii. 
4-8.) with the marking of the faithful by the six scribes (Ezek. 
ix. 2-6); thejudgment upon Jerusalem (Apoc. xviii.) with the judg- 
ment upon Tyre(Ezek. xxvi. xxvii.). These are a few of the 
more striking passages in which this prophet of the new cove- 
nant borrows the imagery of his brethren of the old covenant, yet 
borrows without plagiarism. A word as to the origin and charac- 
ter of this imagery. It is not purely Jewish, being mostly drawn 
from the later prophets, who had come into close contact with the 
ideas and the imagination of the nations of the farther East. 
There is a boldness of embodiment in it which is wanting in the 
purely Hebrew prophets of the period of Independence. Isaiah 
sees no beasts, nor angels, nor any monsters of any sort. + His 
imagery is drawn from the fields, and the vineyards, the stables 
and the stalls, the cities and waste-places that lay within his men- 
tal horizon, and furnished his imagination with materials. But 
in the prophecies of Zechariah, Daniel and Ezekiel we possess the 
work of men who had looked upon the carved palaces of the 
Euphrates Valley, and had heard the Magi dilate upon the angels 
of Zoroaster, the Divine Word, the Light uncreated, the Time with- 
out bounds. This fact is of the first importance, in understand- 
ing and interpreting their visions and those of the Apocalypse. 

(2.) The prophet of the Apocalypse was a prophet in the strict- 
est Hebrew sense of the word. He was not a mere predicter of 


*S.T.C. VI. 164. (Am. Ed.) 





+Is not this fact a sufficient refutation of the theory that represents the last 
chapters of Isaiah (XL—LXVI) as written after the captivity. 
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the future ; he was one who had a living, practical message for 
his own generation. ‘The Hebrew prophet might be a foreteller, 
or he might (like Hosea) utter no predictions whatever. That 
was no essential part of his work. His mission was to discern 
the moral law and the divine order that underlay this or that so- 
cial and historical fact. His gift was to see ‘‘ Him who is invisi- 
ble,’’ and to speak to his own generation in words which would 
make them feel the reality of the unseen powers of light, truth 
and righteousness, and lead them to act on that conviction. His 
work was that of an ethical and political teacher, who regarded 
ethics and politics as having a theological ground.* His knowl- 
edge of the law that underlay facts might lead him to a foresight 
of the future, and he might embody that foresight in threats and 
warnings. But he was essentially a forth-teller, not a fore-teller ; 
he was concerned about all the burning questions and live issues 
of his times ; he had a message that concerned the present life of 
his nation. Now all this the author of the Apocalypse was; his 
book is a statement of the actual condition of the Roman empire, 
of the spiritual conflicts that were waging within its borders, of 
the sure and speedy issue of those conflicts. To warn us that it 
is his own time he is dealing with, and not a vast indefinite future, 
he puts in the very front of his book the caution, it is concerned 
with ‘‘the things that must come to pass speedily’’ (& tdyet). 
Everything in the book indicates how close he felt the connection 
to be between its contents and the lives of his fellow-Christians. 
The Apocalypse is not the only prophecy of these events that we 
have in the New Testament. It is, indeed, largely an expansion 
of prophecies of Christ, which are recorded in the xxiv. chapter 
of Matthew and the xvii. of Luke. Here again we have the cau- 
tion given with solemn emphasis that the prophecy is for those 
who heard those words of warning spoken: ‘‘ Verily I say unto you, 
this generation shall not pass away until all these things be ful- 
filled.”’ But here again, as in the Apocalypse, the caution is will- 


fully set aside by commentators, and the words made to refer to a 


* Mr. (now Sir) Edward Strachey has illustra‘ed this very finely in his Hebrew 
Politics in the Times of Sargon and Sennacherib. The book is astudy of the 
prophecies of Isaiah from the point of view of an English politician, aided by the 
political writings of Niebuhr, and the speeches and measures of Gladstone and 
other modern statesmen. The work is thoroughly well done. 
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final judgment yet to come upon the whole earth. The secret of 
this kind of exposition is to be found in the maiter-of-fact, me- 
chanical intellects of its authors.* The bold poetical clothing in 
which alone these predictions could be worthily expressed, they 
cannot for their lives think of applying to the actual events of 
Jewish history crc. 4. D. 70. They have not the prophet’s eye to 
see the invisible; therefore, they stumble at the prophet’s words. 

Under all these prophecies lies one fundamental conception of 
the moral order of the world’s history. The New Testament re- 
presents the course of history as divided into ages (atwuec, secu/la), 
which begin, culminate, and are consummated with divine judg- 
ments, z. ¢., great moral conflicts which end with the establish- 
ment of good, and the overthrow and confusion of evil and false- 
hood. The time of overthrow, what we call the period of transi- 
tion, the crisis of history, is the subject ofthe Apocalypse. Christ 
in His prophecies presents the consummation of the age in its re- 
lations to the Hebrew nation and the Jewish religion alone; His 
last prophet takes up the same topic, and shows us the overthrow 
first of Judaism, then of Paganism—the two gréat representatives 
of the world’s disorders and anarchies—and the establishment of 
the Divine order of the kingdom of God in Christendom. We 
have not space to explain the whole of this wonderful poem, but 
will briefly glance at its opening chapters, penetrating as far as 
those seals and trumpets through which the old Scotchman 
wished his minister to ‘‘ drive cannily.’’ 

The opening chapters of the Apocalypse present to us the ele- 
ments of the new order in their contrast to the surrounding dis- 
order and their inward and outward struggle with it. First comes 
the vision of the Son of Man as the sustainer of the Churches’ 
life; then the messages to them, rebuking what was evil and 
praising what was excellent in them. Upon the life of these little 
companies of Christians, the future of the great world-drama de- 
pended. Insignificant as they were, they were the seed-corn of 
a great future. The world’s history hung upon them, and they 





* It is nét_too much to say that we have not had three English expositors to 
whom prose was not more intelligible than poetry, and who did not think that 
they were making a passage clear when they translated its poetry into prose. 
Thus Cowles, who is not far wrong in his general conception, fairly murders 
the Apocalypse by his bathos. 
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deserve to stand here through their seven representatives, the 
churches of Lesser Asia, in the opening of the great epic of the 
world’s judgment. Their existence is the key to the mercy of the 
judgment; they were the seed of hope, the promise of a new 
age. 

Then comes the opening of the spiritual heavens to the exile’s 
sight, and the vision of the One whose throne is awful from ex- 
cess of light. Around it are gathered the manifold forms of life 
that symbolized the great types of civilization and power—the 
calf of Egypt, the lion of Babylon, the man of Greece and the 
eagle of Rome. The prophet’s eye sees and the prophet’s ear 
hears them unite in worship and thanksgiving to the One. The 
idolatries were not mere falsehood ; they were perversions of the 
truth and had a counterpart in the life of heaven. Around the 
throne are seats of judgment and authority for four and twenty 
elders, as of the old Hebrew national order. That also, then, 
was an image of heavenly truth; the governments and the justice 
of earth have their pattern in heaven. Nor is the throne passive ; 
thunders and lightnings and voices go forth from it to wage war 
upon all disorder, and seven lamps of perfect light shed their light 
upon the universe. A sea of glass lies spread before it to image 
the glory of the One, representing the creatures He has formed to 
bear His image. This was the throne of life and light, of testi- 
mony and terror, of justice and order, from which the world’s 
judgment was to be pronounced. The One that sat thereon held 
in his right hand a scroll that expressed His will and purpose, 
but sealed from all knowledge but His own. Who shall open 
this book that men’s hearts cry out for? The prophet found his 
answer in one who perfectly united the Divine self-sacrifice and 
patience with the Divine power, a slain lamb with the seven horns 
of power and the seven eyes of wisdom, seen in the midst of the 
throne, the center of all its light and its judgments, confessed as 
such by all the forms of life and of order that gathered around it. 

As the first four seals are broken, there go forth emblems of the 
great forces visibly at work upon the earth—conquest, civil war, 


trade and death. Even these are arrows from this quiver, not 
less such because hell follows the last of the four—the moral reck- 
lessness and despair that attend great disasters. ‘The fifth seal is 
answered by a great cry from all the suffering and the faithfu 
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souls that cry out for God’s kingdom, and their cry is owned as 
a witness for God. The sixth depicts a time of sore mental con- 
fusion and distress; all things in heaven and earth, in the religi- 
ous and secular conceptions and beliefs of men, are shaken or 
darkened ; the tyrants and their slaves equally cry out in terror 
of a Divine wrath. All this grand series of pictures manifestly 
portrays in Hebraic poetical forms the disorders of the empire. 
Ere the seventh seal is opened, we have a two-fold glimpse of 
Divine providence. ‘Two great classes of angels are presented, 
the one administering the judgments of condemnation, the other 
sealing and defending the faithful. The former wait upon the latter, 
for the earth’s judgment is to be her renovation ; and the elect, mys- 
tically represented by the twelve tribes, must besecured. Who are 
they? the just and the valiant men who have not held their own 
lives dear, who have battled and suffered, who have been victori- 
ous through all. The breaking of the seventh seal, instead of 
closing with a single act expands into seven trumpets in the 
hands of seven angels, like those in the hands ot the seven 
priests, when Joshua encompassed Jericho. Is it again a city 
that is to fall? Yes, the city of God, which men have made 
the theater of all malignant passions and atrocities, and which 
the avenging hosts are encompassing. But the first judgments 
upon her are judgments upon the whole earth; her history 
is bound up with it all; she shares with them in the plagues 
as of a spiritual Egypt, the overthrow of great commercial em- 
poriums, the inward poisoning of national life, the inward dark- 
ness and confusion of mind, as trumpet after trumpet sounds 
But the last three gather more closely around the doomed city: 
a star, a body set in the intellectual firmament to give light, falls 
to earth to increase its darkness; a crust of fair hypocrisy breaks, 
and a yawning gulf opens at men’s feet, and floods the earth with 
the blackness of its smoke ; scorpion-like locusts (as in the vision of 
Joel), superstitions, speculations and fancies swarm out of it, not to 
attack the grass and herbage of the world, but unbelieving men, 
stinging them till they cry out for death. Their restless character, 
their golden phantasms, their reflection of man’s face and wants, 
their feminine element of timidity, their lion-like cruelty, are all 
depicted. They were all in one service, that of the Destroyer. 
The state of the intellectual world in the East at this time, swarm- 
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ing as it did with notions, heresies, theories, to which Judaism 
greatly contributed, fully justifies the picture. Then with the sixth 
trumpet the national boundary is swept away, and the destroying 
armies of the Gentile Babel loosed upon Israel. The destructive 
force of a cruel, despotic, life-destroying civilization is loosed upon 
the earth, with its two-fold power of head and tail, of intellect 
and animal force. But men have learnt nothing, have only been 
stupefied by the manifold woes, plagues and apostasies ; have not 
even learnt that these are trumpets of a coming judgment. 

Then comes a solemn proclamation of the near approach of the 
destruction of the city, around which the trumpets are sounding. 
A mighty angel comes down to earth to swear that there shall be 
no longer delay; in his hand he holds the book of the nation’s 
judgment—the book of the unveiling ; his feet are on the land and 
in thesea, for the whole earth is concerned in his message. Then 
the prophet (like Ezekiel) is called upon to eat that roll of judg- 
ment, to take it into his inmost being with all its sweetness and 
bitterness, to learn its message by heart and not by rote. 

With this closes the first great division of the book, and here 
we shall end our very imperfect elucidation of its symbols, refer- 
ring the reader to Professor Maurice’s Lectures for the rest. His 
book is as truly a work of genius as any in our theology, and we 
agree with Chas. Kingley’s remark, that it might be taken in prefer- 
ence to anything else that he has written as a specimen of his great 
powers of insight and of expression. Should it obtain the circu- 
lation and thestudy that it deserves, it will have the effect of restor- 
ing the author of the Apocalypse to his true placeas the last of the 
Hebrew prophets and perhaps the greatest, and wresting the book 
from the hands of those who have made it the subject of mere 
misapplied ingenuity. 

We have said nothing as yet of the age and the authorship of 
the poem. The passage, ‘‘there are seven Kings; the five are 
fallen, the one is, the other is not yet come: and when he shall 
come, he must continue ashort space’”’ (xvii. 10), manifestly points to 
the transition period between the brief reign of Galba, and the 
accession of Otho as that in which the book was written. The 
five who preceded Galba are Augustus, Tiberius, Caligula, Clau- 
dius and Nero; ‘‘the beast that was and is not, even he is the 
eighth, and is of the seven and goeth into perdition’’ points for- 
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ward to Vitellius in whom the expectation so widely diffused 
through the East that Nero would return, received a sort of fulfill- 
ment. The tyranny which had seemed to die with Nero, was ut- 
terly restored in him, as a tyranny of the most beastly sort. 
‘¢The ten kings which have received no power as yet’’ is a glance 
at the commanders of the legions in the provinces, and of the in- 
influence they were to exert upon the fortunes of the Empire, of 
their continual struggle for the purple. The whole political hor- 
izon is displayed us under these symbols with the accuracy of a 
Tacitus, enabling us to fix the date at A. D. 68, or two years be- 
fore the destruction of Jerusalem by Titus. 

Far more difficult is it to fix on the author of the book. The 
traditional view which takesthe Apostle John as such is very widely 
contested. Some German writers assert that he wrote the book, 
in order to prove that he did not write the fourth Gospel. Many 
of the orthodox theologians, in order to maintain the Johannine 
authorship of the Gospel, deny that he wrote the Apocalypse, and 
fall back on the authority of Eusebius, a church historian of the 
fourth century. That author found in Papias, an author of the 
second century, a mention of John the Presbyter, or the elder. 
Connecting this reference with the fact that two tombs of John 
were still pointed out at Ephesus, he hazarded the conjecture that 
this other John, not the Apostle, was the author of the Apoca- 
lypse. What he quotes from Papias iscommonly construed as giving 
to the second of the two the title of John the Presbyter, as con- 
trasted with John the Apostle, but it is possible that he uses the 
term as we use ‘‘.Sr.’’ to distinguished the Apostle from a younger 
John. 

The striking difference in style between the Apocalypse and the 
fourth Gospel is very patent to any reader of the original Greek. 
Even in the second century Dionysius of Alexandria pointed 
it out. He says: The Evangelist nowhere records his own 
name, nor proclaims himself, either in the Gospel or the Epistle 

. . but the author of the Apocalypse puts himself forward 
at once in the commencement of his work One can 
furthermore prove the difference of expression in the Gospel and 
the Epistle as compared with the Revelation. For the former are 
not only accurately written as regards the Greek language, but 
also most erudite in their expressions, their reasoning, and their 
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arrangement of matter. It would be hard to find a barbarous 
word, or asolecism, or an expression for which there is no authority 
in them. For their author was doubly gifted in point of intel- 
lect by the Lord, both as to knowledge and as to expression. 
That this other had seen a revelation and had received knowledge 
and the gift of prophecy, I will not deny. But I see that his dia- 
lect and manner of speech are not accurately Greek; and also 
that he uses barbarous idioms and sometimes even solecisms. 

I find evidence from the style of the two and the form of 
their expressions that they are not the same person. Both from 
the order of thoughts and that of the words it will be supposed 
probable that they were different. The Gospel and the Epistle 
agree with each other in general, and especially in the words with 
which they begin. . . . Hewho reads them with attention 
will find that they speak much about life, and concerning light, 
the turning from darkness, steadfastness in the truth, grace, joy, 
the body and blood of the Lord, the love of God toward us, the 
commandment for us to love each other, the judgment, the remis- 
sion of sins, the keeping all the commandments, the condemna- 
tion of the world, of the devil, of antichrist, the promise of the 
Holy Spirit, the adoption by God, the faith by which alone we 
obtain anything; the Father and the Son everywhere. And in 
fine every characteristic shows us that the Gospel and the Epistle 
have the same complexion. Beside these the Apocalypse is utterly 
different and strange, being, so to speak, neither at touch- 
ing distance, nor neighboring, nor at all near, nor having any- 
thing in common with them.”’ 

So far old Dionysius, whose clear sharp criticism shows that the 
generations that collected the New Testament into one had their 
eyes open. And yet we plead for the opposite verdict—that the 
John of the Gospel and the Epistle is also the John of the Apoca- 
lypse. We concede all the alleged difference, and do not claim 
(as Bunsen does) that the difference was caused by lapse of years 
between the composition of the books, and that the Gospel and 
Epistle are the fruits of a wider and more accurate culture acquired 
in the meantime. They may have been written within a year of 
each other, for aught we care. 

If, as we now suppose, the two books were written by the 
same man, they were manifestly written in very different states 
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of mind. The Evangelist was engaged in the work of a historian, 
recalling, selecting, arranging and comparing. Whether he 
wrote by Divine aid, or unassisted, all the human faculties of 
the historian were at work. But the Apocalypt was wrapt 
in vision; he had passed into the semi-ecstatic state of the 
seer. Whatever degree of objective truth we may ascribe to his 
visions, there can be no doubt that he was in no ordinary state of 
mental exaltation. Now ecstasy is as well ascertained a mental 
state, as is alcoholic intoxication ; its literature is very considera- 
ble in extent and interest, embracing the names of Birgitta, 
Catherine of Genoa, Angela of Foligni, Boehme, Engelbrecht, 
Swedenborg, and a host of others. Whether it is in any case as- 
sociated with special spiritual insight, is a question. The New 
Testament seems to claim that it is, in the specific cases of Ste- 
phen and Peter (in Acts) and Paul (2. Cor.) Now one feature of 
ecstasy is that images and conceptions which struck the subject of 
it with especial force in his ordinary state of mind, reappear now 
in the form of visions. They are objectivized in a strange and 
extraordinary way. Thus Swedenborg’s rational theology pro- 
jects itself before him into a spiritual world, in which all the 
angels speak his own crabbed Latin, and all the gardens are stiffly 
laid out in his favorite Dutch fashion. Who believes that when 
the Swedish seer tells us ‘‘ I saw an angel come down from heaven 
with a fir-tree growing out of his back,’’* he is giving us anything 
but a piece of the mental furniture of his own Swedish brain ? 
Apply the test to the Apocalypse. What are the peculiar con- 
ceptions of the Gospel which reappear in the Apocalypse? We 
shall give a few that Dr. Sears has pointed out in the Aonthly 
Religious Magazine (January, 1870), but we have no doubt that 
the list could be greatly extended. Only John, of all the New 
Testament writers, notes the quenching of thirst as one of the 
points in which water is an emblem of spiritual things; the pas- 
sages in the Gospel are numerous. In the Apocalypse we read : 
‘*T will give unto him that is athirst of the fountain of the water 
of life freely ;’’ ‘‘ He shall lead them to fountains of living water;”’ 
etc. Only John speaks of Christ under the symbol of a lamb. 
In the Apocalypse he speaks of ‘‘the wrath of the Lamb,’’ and 





*We quote from memory. 
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sees ‘‘a lamb as it were slain in the midst of the throne.’’ Only 
John notes the fact that Christ’s side was pierced by the spear of 
the Roman soldier; the Epistle alludes to it. In the Apocalypse: 
‘«They shall look upon Him whom they have pierced and 
mourn.’’ Only John designates Christ as the Logos or Word of 
God; the name is repeated in the Apocalypse. Only John 
quotes the Baptist as calling the Church the Bride; the Apoca- 
lypse gives her the same name. Do not these instances show 
that the thoughts of the Gospel are reproduced in another form 
and connection in the Apocalypse; that one mind lies behind 
both. 

There is another curious and (in this connection) valuable 
fact ascertained in regard to the state of ecstasy. There is a very 
decided tendency to return to the vernacular language and idiom 
of the subject. Scotchmen, for instance, who have spoken 
‘*book English’’ for twenty years, will relapse into ‘‘ the Doric’”’ 
as they are ‘‘ wearin’ awa to the land o’ the leal.’’ Readers of 
Macdonald’s Robert Falconer will remember a case in point. 
Another case we may very possibly have in the Apocalypse. 
John, the seer, speaks no longer the scholarly Greek that he hag 
acquired by years of experience among Hellenistic Jews and the 
disciples of Philo, at Ephesus and elsewhere. His mind flashes 
back to the rude, imperfect, half-barbarous Greek of his child- 
hood and its home in Galilee—the speech of fishermen and car- 
penters. But what a grand poem he has given us in that broken 
speech; what grand music he has blown through those rustic 
pipes! Let Dionysius, sitting almost under the shadow of the 
great library, and amid the grammarians who almost alone ply 
the stylus there, find fault with his solecisms if he choose; the 
world has forgotten them and Dionysius. 





WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


T is not of architecture that we would treat in this article. We 
shall not attempt either a descriptive or an historical sketch. 

“In Westminster Abbey,’’ said Horace Walpole, ‘‘ one thinks not of 
the building; the religion of the place makes the first impression.”’ 
“When I am in aserious mood,’’ wrote Addison in the Spectator, 
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**T very often walk by myself in Westminster Abbey, where the 
gloominess of the place, and the use to which it is applied, with 
the solemnity of the building, and the condition of the people 
who lie in it, are apt to fill the mind with a kind of melancholy, 
or rather thoughtfulness that is not disagreeable.’’ In some such 
spirit as this would we contemplate the venerable pile; by no 
means unimpressed by lofty nave and clustered column and glow- 
ing window, we would yield ourselves rather to the influence of 
the rich and sacred memories of the place, and through the 
shadowy vista, more grand and awful than any ‘‘ long-drawn aisle 
and fretted vault,’’ we would turn our thoughts back upon the 
generations who have known and loved and _ now lie buried with- 
in these walls. 

On the twenty-eighth of December, 1865, being the feast of the 
Holy Innocents, and just eight hundred years since the dedica- 
tion of the Abbey by Edward the Confessor, the dean and chapter 
observed the event by special services and by the celebration of 
the Communion. Dean Stanley, the faithful historian of the Ab- 
bey, preached an appropriate sermon from St. John x. 21, 22: 
‘** And it was at Jerusalem, the feast of the dedication, and it was 
winter. And Jesus walked in the temple, in Solomon’s porch.” 
The history of theedifice during these eight centuries would almost 
be an history of England. A long succession of kings and queens 
have been crowned here, from the Saxon Harold in 1066 to Vic- 
toria in 1838. Within these portals also have passed in mournful 
procession the remains of seventeen kings, from the Confessor 
to the second George, and ten of their queens.* Poets lie buried 
here, from Geoffrey Chaucer, ‘‘ the morning star’’ of English song, 
to him of whom it was prettily said a few years ago, that a letter 
posted in any part of the world, addressed to the author of the 
‘* Pleasures of Hope,’’ would be sure to find Thomas Campbell. 
Statesmen, also, and orators, divines, scholars, artists and warriors, 
almost without number, have found a last resting place within 
these hallowed precincts, while many who sleep elsewhere are here 





* Of those Kings who were not buried in the Abbey, William Rufus lies in 
Winchester Cathedral, John in Worcester, Edward IL. in Gloucester, and Ed- 
ward the Black Prince, a king in all but fact, in Canterbury. The burial place 
of the House of Hanover since the time of George II. has been Windsor, where 
lie buried also Edward IV. Henry VII. Henry VIII. and Charles I. 
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commemorated by bust or tablet, in order that their names may 
not be missing in the long roll of England’s worthies, which 
meets the eyes of those who in this age frequent the minster, and 
which shall perpetuate the distinguished fame of those great men 
through centuries yet to come. 

It would be impossible to give expression to the thoughts which 
crowd upon the mind as one lingers amid these mementoes of de- 
parted greatness, in language more fitting and more beautiful than 
that of Addison in the paper (No. 26), in the Spectator, from 
which we have already quoted. Thus he wrote: 

‘‘When I look upon the tombs of the great, every emotion of 
envy dies in me; when I read the epitaphs of the beautiful, every 
inordinate desire goes out; when I meet with the grief of parents 
upon a tomb-stone, my heart melts with compassion ; when I see the 
tomb of the parents themselves, I consider the vanity of grieving 
for those whom we must quickly follow. When I see kings lying 
by those who deposed them, when I consider rival wits placed side 
by side, or the holy men that divided the world with their con- 
tests and disputes, I reflect with sorrow and astonishment on the 
little competitions, factions and debates of mankind.* When 
I read the several dates of the tombs, ofsome that died yesterday, 
and some six hundred years ago, I consider that great day when 


we shall all of us be contemporaries, and make our appearance 
together.’’ 





*As instances of those who, rivals in life, now sleep in death together in the 
Abbey, Mary Stuart and Elizabeth Tudor may be mentioned The graves of 
Fox and Pitt are almost contiguous, and this suggested the lines of Sir Walter 
Scott, in Marmion : 


‘** Drop upon Fox’s grave the tear, 
’Twill trickle to his rival’s bier 
O’er Pitt’s the mournful requiem sound, 
And Fox’s shall the notes rebound. 
The solemn echo seems to cry— 
Here let their discord with them die.” 


Macaulay, in his essay upon Warren Hastings, whose bust is in the Abbey, 


but who was buried at Daylesford, wrote ina similar vein: ‘In that Temple 


of silence and reconciliation, where the enmities of twenty generations lie 
buried, in the great Abbey which has during many ages afforded a quiet resting 
place to those whose minds and bodies have been shattered by the contentions 
of the Great Hall, the dust of the illustrious accused should have mingled with 
che dust of his illustrious accusers.” 

2 
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These aisles in which Addison delighted to linger, in his life 
time, and which his pensive meditations have adorned with fresh 
and ever living grace and tenderness, have been made sacred for 
nearly a century anda half bythe presence of his dust. His fune- 
ral and his tomb were thus described by one who himself now 
lies beneath the same marbled roof. Macaulay has told us, in his 
well known essay, how ‘‘his body lay in state in the Jerusalem 
Chamber,* and was borne thence to the Abbey at dead of night. 
The choir sang afuneral hymn. Bishop Atterbury,t one of those 
tories who had loved and honored the most accomplished of the 
whigs, met the corpse, and led the procession by torchlight round 
the shrine of Saint Edward and the graves of the Plantagenets to 
the Chapel of Henry the Seventh. On the north side of that 
Chapel, in the vault of the house of Albermarle, the coffin of Ad- 
dison lies next to the coffin of Montague. * * * * * 
It is strange that neither his opulent and noble widow, nor any of 
his powerful and attached friends, should have thought of placing 
even asimple tablet, inscribed with his name, on the walls of the 
Abbey. It was not till three generations had laughed and wept 
over his pages that the omission was supplied by the public ven- 
eration. At length, in our own time, his image, skillfully graven, 
appeared in Poet’s Corner. It represents him as we can conceive 
him, clad in his dressing gown and freed from his wig, stepping 
from his parlor in Chelsea into his trim little garden, with the ac- 
count ofthe Everlasting Club, or the Loves of Hilpa and Shallum, 
just finished for the next day’s Specfafor, in his hand.”’ 

It will be in harmony with our present purpose to transcribe 
another sketch of Addison’s funeral and grave ; it is from the pen of 
Tickell, and forms part of that eulogy of which Macaulay says: “It 
would do honor to the greatest name in our literature, and unites 
the energy and magnificance of Dryden to the tenderness and pu- 
rity of Cowper.”’ 





*In the Jerusalem Chamber the saintly Edward breathed his last, and, four 
centuries later, Henry IV. Here Congreve’s remains also lay in state, for the 
magnificant funeral which awaited them. 


yAtterbury was Dean of Westminster as well as Bishop of Rochester. 
When dying in exile, it was his earnest wish that he might walk once more the 
aisles of his beloved Abbey. His body was brought hither and deposited in a 
spot previously selected by himself. 
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“Can I forget the dismal night that gave 
My soul’s best part forever to the grave? 
How silent did his old companions tread, 
By midnight lamps, the mansions of the dead, 
Through breathing statues, then unheeded things, 
Through rows of warriors, and through walks of kings ! 
What awe did the slow, solemn knell inspire, 
The pealing organ, and the pausing choir; 
The duties by the lawn-rob’d prelate pay’d ; 
And the last words that dust to dust convey’d ! 
While speechless o’er the closing grave we bend, 
Accept these lines, thou dear departed friend. 


“ Oft let me range the gloomy aisles alone, 
Sad luxury! to vulgar minds unknown, 
Along the walls where speaking marbles show 
What worthies form the hallow’d mould below; 
Proud names, who once the reins of empire held; * 
In arms who triumphed ; or in arts excell’d; 
Chiefs, grac’d with scars, and prodigal of blood; 
Stern patriots, who for sacred freedom stood ; 
Just men, by whom impartial laws were given ; 
And saints who taught and led the way to heav’n ; 
Ne’er to these chambers, where the mighty rest. 
Since their foundation, came a nobler guest ; 
Nor e’er was to the bowers of bliss convey’d, 


A fairer spirit or more welcome shade.” 


We have referred to Macaulay’s companionship in death with 
Addison. On the ninth of January, 1860, his body was interred 
in the Abbey, and in the place where surely every reader of his 
essays would surely have chosen to lay it, under the shadow of the 
statue so well described in the quotation given above. A few days 
after the funeral the following verses, in the manner of Tennyson, 
and not unworthy of his muse, appeared in the columns of Punch : 


“ Among the men whose words and deeds 
He best has taught our time to prize; 
Macaulay’s honored coffin lies, 

’Mid hush of jarring cliques and creeds, 


A shadow falls upon his grave 
When morning lights the eastern pane! 
And one, when sunset splendors rain 
Through the west window of the nave: 
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That by his recent marble thrown, 
Who sang of Nelson and the North, 
And “ England’s Mariners” rang forth 
In music like a trumpet-tone. 


This, by his earlier statue flung, 
Who, in the lettered reign of Anne 
Stands out, serenest type of man, 

Best wielder of our English tongue— 


Addison, Campbell—such the guards 

At our Macaulay’s head and feet ; 

And what companionship more meet— 
Of Essayists and Lyric bards— 


For him, whose almost boyish breath 

The battle-ballads clarion blew, 

And thence heroic war-notes drew, 
To breathe a soul through ribs of death— 


When the Armada’s march he sang, 
Along the guarded English steep, 
While leaping watch-fires lit the deep, 

And village-bells defiance rang ? 


For him, whose later essays taught 
To narrative fresh arts of grace: 
Gave to old truths a novel face, 

And new to crystal-clearness wrought ? 


If with the genial English life 
That in Sir Roger charms the mind, 
Drawing us closer to our kind, 

His brilliant pages were not rife, 


Yet let us own the Art that threw 
Concentred light on giant men ; 
Made Clive and Hastings breathe again, 
And Laud and Strafford strive anew. 


Fitly his resting place is given 
With these great dead he loved so well. 
Stand on his grave, and you may tell 
The chief stars of our English heaven. 


From Chaucer’s glad May-morning beam, 
To Spenser’s planet rays that warm 
Cold Allegory with a charm 

Of life, seld given to Fancy’s dream— 
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And Camden’s steady light, that falls 
In each dim nook of England’s past 
Now on some worn inscription cast, 

Now on grey tower or minster walls— 


And Johnson’s, Beaumont’s changing stars, 
One moment glad as Hesper’s glow 
With light of mirth—to tragic woe, 

Shifting, the next, like Blood-red Mars— 


And all the galaxy that fused 

Their lesser splendors into one 

When William ceased and Anne begun, 
And state-craft writer-craft abused. 


Who knew and treasured of all these 
What was worth treasuring, more than he 
Who to their silent company 

Has last gone down, from life and ease? 


Yet love and skill of letters give 

But half his claim to take his state 

In our Valhalla, with the great, 
Whose names in lettered memories live— 


With our historic -worthies, too, 
He shared state-life; their measure gauged 
With rule, where strife of party raged, 
Perchance not always just or true ; 


Yet, granting error, and an eye 
Too prone to wink excuse for friends, 
Too sharp for flaw in means or ends 
Of those whose camps o’erthwart him lie. 


Who shall deny his pen has cast 

New life in all wherewith it deals; 

That light from his bright pages steals, 
Between the clouds that wreathe the past ? 
Who shall gainsay his right to sleep 

With those whom England honors most : 

Whom, while they live, we loudest boast, 
Whom, when they die, we truliest weep? 

Another modern writer, alas, also numbered with the dead, has 
laid his tribute on the graves of Addison and Macaulay. Thack- 
ery, in one of his well-remembered lectures, delivered on both sides 
of the Atlantic, thus spoke : 
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‘It is as a Tatler of small talk and aSpectator of mankind that 
we cherish and love him, and owe as much pleasure to him as to 
any human being that ever wrote. He came in that artificial age, 
and began to speak with his noble, natural voice. He came, the 
gentle satirist who hit no unfair blow, the kind judge who casti- 
gated only in smiling. 

‘¢ The famous article in the Edinburgh Review may be cited as 
a magnificent statue of the great writer and moralist of the last 
age, raised by the love and the marvelous skill and genius of one 
of the most illustrious artists of our own.”’ 

And now Thackeray’s epitaph has been written, and his bust 
has found a niche in Poet’s Corner. A critic has well said of him: 

‘‘The highest, purest novelist since Fielding; he combined 
Addison’s love of virtue with Johnson’s hatred of cant; Horace 
Walpole’s lynx eye for the mean and ridiculous, with the gentle- 
ness and mild charity for mankind as a whole of Goldsmith. 
Non omnis mortuus est. He will be remembered in his succession 
with these men for ages to come, as long as the hymn of praise 
rises in the old Abbey of Westminster, and wherever the Eng- 
lish tongue is native to men from the banks of the Ganges to 
those of the Mississippi.’’ 

Addison, Macaulay, Thackeray! already, in a sense, they are 
**contemporaries.’’ The dust of two of them lies mingled in one 
Abbey tomb ;* in their personality, rounded, complete and vital, 
they all stand side by side on the pages of literature, and in the 
appreciative recollection of their fellow-men. Of each of them it 
may be said, as of Sir Walter Scott, on the occasion of his death, 
by Sir Egerton Brydges, ‘‘ the glory dies not, and the grief is 
past.’’ Ofeach of them, and of many another whose name and 
fame are inscribed on the walls of aisle and transept, in Westmin- 
ster Abbey, it may be sung with a good degree of appropriateness : 

“« Back to the living hath he turned him, 
And all of death hath passed away; 


The age that thought him dead and mourned him, 
Itself now lives but in his lay.” 


Hami.Lton A. HI. 





*Thackeray lies buried in Kensal Green Cemetery. 
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EVOLUTION AND ITS CONSEQUENCES. 


6. On the Origin of Intelligence. 


EAVING this part of the subject, we approach one of higher 
[ « interest, viz.: The effects of the metaphysical or mental 
acquirements of animals on their exertions in effort and use. The 
growth of the mind in animals has, no doubt, followed the same 
laws obeyed by that of man; the difference being that the lower 
forms have remained permanently fixed in stages early passed by 
the lord of living beings; the foundation qualities from which 
all the phenomena of intellect may be derived, are the powers of 
Retentiveness (memory) and of perceptions of resemblance and 
difference. These traits are well known to be possessed by many 
animals, and, perhaps, in some degree by all. . Their possession 
will be modified by the power of exercising a/fention, which, in 
its turn, will depend on the sensitiveness of the animal to impres- 
sions—in other words, the ease with which consciousness may be 
aroused. 

The origin of the disposition to take food will be the rudiment 
of all that appears as w7// in higher animals, and which, though 
supposed to guide, is the creature of so many s#mui. This ori- 
gin is supposed by metaphysicians to be the result of education 
of the ‘‘ spontaneous activity’’ of animals by their pleasures and 
pains, 

To what force can this activity be due? Growth-force only 
constructs, and is fotentia/, not energetic, in adult organized tis- 
sue. Most plants do not display this activity, their movements 
being mostly due to the influence of external causes on growth. 
As its exhibitions in the lower animals are so far similar to those 
seen in animals with a nervous system, its nature is probably simi- 
lar to that seen in them. This is the ‘‘ motive force’’ which has 
been shown to be allied to, if not the same as, electricity, and has 
been called ‘‘ meurtsm.’’ It is converted from certain physical 
forces by protoplasm. 


The brain of man and of other animals is an organ which re- 
ceives and retains pictures and impressions, both painful and 
pleasurable. The retention of these pictures is not a state of con- 
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sciousness, but they may be brought into the consciousness accord- 
ing to the law of ‘‘ contiguity,’’ or association. That is, that the 
recurrence in the actual of some object or event which was per- 
ceived on a former occasion at or near the same time, as another, 
not repeated in the actual, will bring the latter before the con- 
sciousness. So also the revival of one such picture will bring 
within the mental vision others impressed on the mind at or near 
the same time as the first. These successions were in the reality 
either painful or pleasurable On the recurrence of circumstances 
which on a former occasion resulted in pain, the resuscitation of 
the mental picture, then impressed on memory, produces an anti- 
cipation of the pain, and the animal at once flies from the source 
of danger. So also with pleasurable objects, the resultant action 
being the reverse, or an attraction to the object. In both casesa 
previous experience of the relation between the object and the 
sensation of pleasure or pain must have been had. 

There is, in addition, the power of determining differences and 
likenesses, by which contiguities or associations are originated in 
the mind, of a character different from that resulting from the re- 
lations of times of receipt of the impression. Such contiguities 
recall pictures to the consciousness in consequence of their re- 
semblances in essential qualities. 

On these two bases, together with the perceptive faculties, rest the 
complex phenomena of the animal and human minds. They are 
probably physiological functions of brain tissue, for the following 
reasons among others: 

1. Impressions are conveyed by physical means to the brain. 
The brain can only receive a given number at a time without ex- 
haustion, and is prepared to receive more after being nourished. 
Impressions long forgotten are revived in certain states of disease. 
Impressibility and memory are most marked during growth, and 
diminish with age. 

2. If impressions are physically produced and preserved in the 
brain, those made at or near the same time would remain close 
together in the brain, and this material proximity would be the 
‘contiguity’ according to which they would come before the con- 
sciousness. 

3. Classification or appreciation of resemblances takes place un- 
consciously in the mind (by ‘* unconscious cerebration’’). Re- 
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semblances not seen at the time of impression suddenly flash into 
the consciousness on a subsequent revival of it. The ‘‘ contigui- 
ty’’ to like things thus established may be more or less lasting in 
the mind than the contiguity of circumstances under which the 
impression was made. 

4. As ‘‘ contiguity’ 


’ in time is believed to be revived by con- 


tiguity in location of impressions in the objective part of the brain, 
so ‘‘contiguity’’ of resemblance may be believed to depend on 
contiguity of location in the subjective part of the brain. 

The retention of the contiguities of time and of resemblance 
constitute the basis of education of an animal, and its intelligence 
will be in proportion to the number and complexity of these ac- 
quisitions. 

The lowest exhibitions of contiguity, or association in time, do 
not require a nervous system for their display. The Protozoa, 
which are without nervous system, exhibit its results in their de- 
terminate seizure of some small objects as food, and rejection of 
others. The sea anemones (Actinia) display some preferences as 
to the substances to which they attach themselves. All power of 
taking food implies the retention of the impression of pleasure on 
first accidentally coming in contact with it. This power is then 
present in protoplasmic beings of the simplest type. 

All the movements of animals have been shown to depend on a 
direction of this motive force, consequent on a necessity for avoid- 
ing pain and obtaining pleasure. It may be regarded, moreover, 
as a truth, that heightened vitality or energetic conversion of force 
is always a state of pleasure, while depressed vitality is generally 
the cause (as well as a consequence) of pain. Hence the pleasur- 
able nature of taking food and the early education of an animal 
in the distinction between objects nutritive and non-nutritive. 

It is well known, however, that food may be taken, and many 
or all other functions and acts be performed, automatically, or in 
a state of unconsciousness. This is as much the case with the 
highest powers of thought (as in unconscious cerebration) as 
with the humblest acts which satisfy bodily wants. The question 
then arises whether these acts may not arise in a state of uncon- 
sciousness. So far as our own self-knowledge goes, we would 
reply in the negative. All intellectual functions are produced by 
education, and education involves consciousness at every step. 
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Other habitual and automatic acts were originated consciously, 
but the contiguity of parts of the act becoming impressed on the 
brain, future repetitions of it are reflex or unconscious. We have 
seen that the development of the habits of animals is in strict 
obedience to the preference for pleasure and avoidance of pain. 
Pleasures and pains of course express sensations which involve con- 
sciousness. It then appears to me that in the lowest animal 
consciousness must be present at the time of origin of every habit, 
but that it may have been soon lost in each case, and the habit 
become automatic. 

If this position be true, every subsequent addition to, or change 
of habits must have been accompanied by a resuscitation 
of consciousness. But how is consciousness aroused in the 
cases which we can investigate, that is, in our own species? In 
the common case of sleep, a mere sound is sufficient to cause its 
return. In syncope and other forms of loss of consciousness, a sud- 
den shock, as of cold water thrown on the face, will often restore 
it. In ordinary states, compulsion or pressure will induce a more 
intense degree of consciousness. Indeed in many persons con- 
sciousness varies greatly under different influences ; thus a dreamy 
state naturally follows a lack of nutrition of the brain, as during 
a fast, but the mind is readily aroused from it by a strong or sud- 
den impression made on the senses, or by an effort of will. It is, 
hence, to be believed, that in animals whose acts may be largely 
automatic, consciousness is aroused by exceptional sights, sounds, 
hunger, and other sensible impressions, the more readily in pro- 
portion to the development of the sensory ganglia of the brain. 
In the lowest animals, consciousness will be aroused with much 
greater difficulty, and life must be in part a blank, and in parta 
dream, at rare intervals illumined by gleams of consciousness pro- 
duced under the influence of strong external stimulus. At these 
times of awakening, we must believe that new movements are in- 
stituted, which will become habitual in proportion to the extent 
to which they are repeated. 

. From what is known of reflex actions, it is known that move- 
ments may become habitual and hence automatic wherever vesi- 
cular or gray nerve substance exists. Thus movements instigated 
by the spinal nerves derive their automacy from the spinal 
medulla. This axis no doubt derived the original nerve-force 
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from the brain, but repetition of the act under the original stimu- 
lus, confers the automatic power on the spinal cord or ganglionic 
center as certainly as on the brain. _ This must of necessity follow 
the complication of nervous structures by addition to the original 
center. Thus are explained the automatic movements of the frogs’ 
or centipedes’ legs when separated from the brain or principal 
nervous center. 

Greater difficulties are experienced in accounting for the origin 
of the automatic movements of plants. It is evident, however, 
that many of these, perhaps all, are not due to the energy of mo- 
tive-force, but are phenomena of growth-force alone. Motion is 
produced by the change of direction imparted to growth-force by 
the influence of heat, light, contact, etc. This will largely fol- 
low as a consequence of the longer persistence of growth in 
plants than in animals. In some of the very lowest plants 
movement would seem to be similar to that seen in the lowest 
animals. The origin of intelligence is then to be found in the first 
traces of consciousness. But inquiry will go further in the 
search for truth. Prof. Huxley declares that he believes con- 
sciousness to be due to certain molecular changes of nerve (7%. ¢., 
brain) substance. No doubt these are essential to consciousness ; 
yet it is, at least, utterly inconceivable that any molecular condi- 
tion should be capable of recognizing either pleasure or pain. 
Here we find the first appearance of the “ feelings,’’ that part of 
the human mind which deserves to be called, par excellence, ‘‘ the 
soul,’’ and which is the ‘‘locator’’ of all the forces which go to 
build up the tissues, organs and parts of the body; and hence 
the organic type of the intellect and even of the will. For if 
we find growth-force to be a correlative of physical force, and 
subject to motive-force for its ‘‘ location,’’ so while we find that 
motive-force is in like manner but another equivalent of ordinary 
force, we find it also subordinate to this principle which ‘‘lo- 
cates’? it. 


7. On Intelligent Selection. 


We will now retrace our steps along the line of causes and 
effects, and see, if possible, the nature and results of ‘ Intelligent 
Selection.’’ 


Protoplasm, homogeneous or cellular, discharges a force called 
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‘* motive-force’’ or neurism, which it converts from surrounding 
forces by virtue of its molecular (chemical) or atomic constitu- 
tion. Its spontaneous exhibitions as movements, bring it into 
contact with surrounding objects, when, if sufficiently sensitive 
to impressions, it arouses a consciousness of a pleasurable or pain- 
ful character in the ‘‘ vital principle.’’ Then in proportion 
to its sensitiveness, and the strength of the impression, the proto- 
plasm refains the latter in an unconscious way, and on the subse- 
quent recurrence of the object to the consciousness, the pleasur- 
able or painful attribute is also revived by the law of ‘‘ contiguity.”’ 
The vital principle again interfering restrains the motive force 
from exercise toward it, if it be painful, or releases it for motion 
toward it, if it be pleasurable. This quality of the vital principle 
is a power of choice, and in so far as consciously exercised, is will. 
Nothing is better known than that acts originated consciously 
may, by repetition, come to be exercised unconsciously, or as 
habits. The form these habits take will depend on the oppor- 
tunities and conditions offered, for instance in the matter of food, 
by the surrounding order of things. Motive-force is, of course, 
only another name for effort and use: the former being a putting- 
forth by means of conducting material or organs, without executive 
apparatus ; the latter, always requiring organs or parts by which 
to execute. 

If, as previously assumed, effort and use locate growth-force, 
cellular structure will appear in the directions followed by the 
activity of motive-force. It is converted by protoplasm from 
heat and chemism, or one only of these. That it does not require 
differentiated ‘‘ motive-force’’ as a source, is proven by the growth 
of plants, which have no motion proper. 

Growth-force, by its ‘‘ repetitive’? action* creates organs. 
These at first will be extremely simple, but as machines, at once 
increase the power of the animal to produce motive-force by con- 
version, whether the machine be a digestive apparatus for the ap- 
propriation of the material, or a mechanical one for the exercise 
of the force, the former necessarily preceding the latter in time. 

With the increased power of assimilation (digestion) comes a 
larger amount of material forincrease d exhibition of growth-force, 





*See Method of Creation on the Law of Repetition. 
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a part being burned or otherwise converted into the force, and a 
part remaining as the material from which the cells are construct- 
ed. In the latter part of the growth period a considerable por- 
tion is usually consumed for motive-force. 

In the history of the material world around various changes of 
condition succeeded each other. Changes of level took place ; 
waters were purified by precipitation of chemical compounds ; 
fresh waters were established ; the atmosphere deprived of various 
gases ; new mineral, and especially vegetable products, took their 
appropriate places. All these offer a vast variety of food supply 
and opportunity for the pleasurable discharge of motive force, and 
under the laws pointed out, efforts of animals were directed in 
various lines, as the conditions presented themselves. Thus exec- 
utive organs were produced of varied character. Some acquired 
limbs and others wings for transportation from place to place. 
What a vast addition to their impressions must have been acquired 
by the first animals which could thus leave the place of their birth ! 
How many new “‘ contiguities’’ were established, and how many 
new habits originated! Look again at the acquisition of teeth. 
From a soft uniform diet the animal no doubt gradually learned to 
appropriate hard substances, and what a world of experience 
and consequent habit must have been at once placed in its way ! 

These acquisitions are of course mental, and include both kinds 
of contiguity, viz.: that of succession in time, and that of associ- 
ation through resemblance. Animals choose between objects 
chiefly in accordance with the first mode, but are not lacking in 
the second quality. As an example of the latter, classification ac- 
cording to color is exhibited by some birds, which choose brightly 
colored objects and reject dull ones—the Australian bower-bird, 
for instance. 

As is well known to metaphysicians, these acquisitions lead to 
‘‘predication’’ and ‘‘ forethought.’’ Thus a hound becomes ac- 
quainted with the habit of a buck or rabbit in doubling, or in fol- 
lowing a given circuit. The recurrence of the chase recalls the 
habit in consequence of contiguity of the impression of the former 
pursuit of the animal and the course it took. The hound then 
supposes or ‘‘ predicates’’ that the deer will repeat the course. 
We know that some do so, from the fact that they have been observed 
to cut off the curves in theanimal’s track, or to station themselves 
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at the point where the deer, for instance, will pass. In the second 
act forethought is also involved. The hound sacrifices the lesser 
pleasure of the chase for the greater one of securing the prey. 
In forethought, experience teaches which circumstance results in 
greater and which in less pleasure ; and action is restrained in the 
presence of the second for the sake of procuring the first. Thus 
in ants, immediate pleasure suggests a life of labor enough for 
present wants, and ease for the remaining time; but the greater 
pleasure of existence during some time of scarcity, has induced 
some of them to lay up a store, which has developed into the com- 
plete protection against winter seen in cold climates. 

In the cases cited it is perfectly evident that the hound would 
never have learned to predicate, had he not had limbs to bring 
him in contact (by pursuit) with the habits of the buck. Nor 
would the ant have learned to provide if it has not been furnished 
with the jaws necessary to the excavation of chambers and the 
carrying of food. And neither would have performed these men- 
tal acts had they not have possessed nervous centers capable of 
sensation, retention and classification. But the development of 
these qualities depended on the possession of the executive organs. 

Thus intelligence of various degrees has resulted, first, from 
possession of executive organs; secondly, establishment of con- 
tiguities by their use; thirdly, from classifications based on con- 
tiguities. 

There are two notable examples of the great advance in mental 
accomplishment inaugurated by the acquisition of an executive 
organ. ‘The first is the acquisition of the hand by the monkey. 
Any one who has compared their manners with those of the spe- 
cies of unguiculate (clawed) animals—as, for example, the dog— 
must be struck by the immense advantage possessed by the former. 
To begin with, it renders the monkey an expert climber and 
catcher of moving objects. Then he greatly increases his habits 
of observation by the facility with which he brings objects before 
his eyes. ‘The minuteness of his criticism is aided by his power 
of manipulating with his fingers. He learns the results of throw- 
ing. A cautious monkey, set on a strange animal or person, does 
not rush at them to bite like the dog, but takes the more refined 
method of throwing sticks and stones. In obtaining objects, if they 
be out of reach, a monkey uses astick todraw themin with. Ina 
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cebus capucinus in my possession, a leather strap was preferred, and 
was thrown with great dexterity, and the object always secured 
by drawing it nearer in loops of the strap. If the strap was some- 
times thrown out of reach, the monkey would use a stick or poker 
in order to obtain it again. All this would have been quite im- 
possible without a hand. This facility has not been lost on the 
intelligence of the monkeys. Their curiosity is proverbial, and 
no animal can compare with them as successful thieves; moving 
in bands, with watchers stationed, and taking pains to store their 
booty in their cheek-pouches while they have opportunity, and 
not wasting time in -eating exclusively. 

Another instance is that of man. Here the acquisition con- 
sisted of vocal organs capable of speech. Any means of commu- 
nicating and recording thoughts had the stupendous consequence 
of rendering the acquisitions of one man or class of men the 
common property of all. Another consequence, equally import- 
ant, isthe preservation of successive races of men from the necessity 
of passing through the experiences of those that preceded them, 
and the enabling them to commence their intellectual life nearly 
where the others left off. So great would necessarily be the loca- 
tion of activity in the brain, that man’s stages of growth would be 
the principal changes of structure to be witnessed in human his- 
tory, together with those which should result from loss of growth- 
force in other regions by abstraction. 

To return to the material aspect of the case. The discrimina 
tion between pleasure and pain locates motive-force, which is de- 
rived from without. Motion or use locates growth-force, also 
derived from without, and thus produces organs out of materi! 
derived from without. These organs diversify the directions of 
of motion. From new movements arise new pleasures and pains, 
and motion is again ‘‘located’’ in its exhibitions in some particu- 
lar directions, and restrained in others. These directions de- 
pend on external circumstances at the first. The determination 
of motion to certain lines locates growth-force in those lines, an 
new parts are produced, which are further executive organs and 
types of structure. We now repeat the circuit. New executive 
organs introduce new contiguities, the number depending on the 
general complication of the animal in connection with that of the 
organ, and new pleasures and pains result. The pleasures again 
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determine activity, and, under the circumstances already men- 
tioned, growth-force is again located. 

In these facts lies the explanation of the principle of direction 
or location of executive structures about the head, termed by Prof. 
Dana ‘‘cephalization.’’ The increasing demands of intelligence 
locate growth-force round its organ, the brain, etc., while such loca- 
tion reacts by furnishing means of increased activity of mind. 

These conjunctions of growth with executive capacity, consti- 
tute a class of ‘‘expression points;’’ points attained without 
leaps, and abandoned without abruptness, but constituting great 
steps of progress, pregnant with future results. 

The part played by ‘‘ Intelligent Selection’ remains to be con- 
sidered. I have heretofore spoken only of variation of types, 
and not dwelt on their persistence. This is a most important con- 
sideration, for most men see a great deal more of the latter than 
the former. Species present their characters intact for long 
periods, and many structural peculiarities have had great range in 
time. 

I recur to the origin of the ‘‘ location of growth-force,’’ 7. ¢., the 
direction of motive-force. This is located by the appreciation of 
pleasure and pain. Now every one knows that different animals 
of the same species vary exceedingly in their sensitiveness to ex- 
terior influences ; that is, they differ in the degree in which the 
same object affects their consciousness. That which excites one is 
unnoticed by another; what fills one with alarm scarcely rouses 
the attention of another. It is well known also that differences 
in the power of retention are to be found in the same species of 
animals. The variations in persistence of memory are very great. 
While therefore one individual of a species will acquire a store of 
‘* contiguities,’’ another of the same will possess but few. In 
other words, the degree with which objects are impressed on the 
consciousness, and the degree with which they are returned to the 
consciousness, vary greatly in the same species. Here we have the 
basis for the origin of totally different unconscious habits and re- 
flex actions, and consequent divergences in the ‘‘ Location of 
Growth-Force.”’ 

Those in which these impressibilities are most highly developed 
will accumulate mental acquisitions most rapidly ; in other words 
they will be the most infedligent of their species. While others 
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follow the old routine of once acquired and then inherited habits, 
those in whom consciousness most frequently recognizes events, 
will originate new acts and new habits. 

Intelligence is a conservative principle, and always will direct 
effort and use into lines which will be beneficial to its possessor. 
Here we have the source of the fittest—7. ¢., addition of parts by 
increase and location of growth-force, directed by the influence 
of various kinds of compulsion in the lower, and intelligent option 
among higher animals. 

Thus, intelligent choice taking advantage of the successive evo- 
lution of physical conditions, may be regarded as the originator of 
the fittest, while natural selection is the tribunal to which all the 
results of accelerated growth are submitted. This preserves or 
destroys them, and determines the new points of departure on 
which accelerated growth shall build. 

If the above positions be true, we have here also the theory of 
the development of intelligence and of other metaphysical traits. 
In accordance with it, each trait appropriates from the material 
world the means of perpetuating its exhibitions by constructing its 
instruments. These react by furnishing increased means of exer- 
cise of these qualities, which have thus grown to their full expres- 
sion in man.x—EDWARD D. COPE. 











CARLYLE AS A HISTORIAN. 


6 ISTORY, like zoology,’’ says Taine, ‘‘ has, nowadays, 


found its anatomy.’’ Further on, he describes Carlyle 
as discovering, with justness, exactness and depth of insight, ‘‘a 
soul, beneath its actions and its works.’’ ‘This seems to define 
the essence of Carlyle’s genius ; the inner source whence he derive 
his power. His method, and the great defect of it, is negatively 
described by an American critic thus: ‘‘ Mr. Carlyle has no ar- 
tistic sense of form or rythm, scarcely of proportion. He there- 
fore looks on verse with contempt, as something barbarous, a 
savage ornament which a higher refinement will abolish, as it has 
tattooing and nose-rings.’’ ‘‘ He isa preacher and a prophet—any- 
thing you will—but an artist he is not and can never be. It is 
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the knots and knarls of the oak that he admires, and never the 
perfect and balanced tree.’’ 

Let us imagine this brawny young Scotchman, leaving his 
pedagogue’s desk in Fifeshire, and having stoutly resisted his 
father’s importunities that he should become a pastor of the Kirk, 
starting forth to seek a literary fortune amid the London vastness, 
He is stamped, clearly, with something of the weird ruggedness, 
the stern and firm sturdiness of his native wilds ; his imagination 
luxuriant as the heather on the Dumfries hills, and bold and 
plunging as the Highland mountain torrents, is the intellectual 
counterpart and reflection of the scenes of his childhood, the men- 
tal type of a grand and unkempt nature. Lowell says that imagina- 
tion, when it lays hold of a Scotchman, possesses him in the old 
demoniac sense of the word, and that hard, logical nature, if the 
Hebrew fire once gets fair headway in it, burns unquenchably as an 
anthracite coal mine. Carlyle was a young Puritan. Puritan by 
birth and circumstance, if not by epoch; and was born in the 
bosom of the land which seems the fit cradle of seers and prophets. 

He launched himself boldly upon the path of his ambition ; 
he made his debut upon the world’s stage with a heart hot in 
its indignation for shams and the worship of ‘‘phantasms,’’ a 
brain teeming with clamorous ideas; from the first he seems to 
have searched boldly and intensely for the essence of things, for 
what was in the soul of men and of events, mindless of form, 
utterly despising the literary arts, and only enwrapped in a burn- 
ing zeal for absolute and unfettered truth; and so he wrote, 
and at the very beginning of his literary career we are able to 
perceive the dawning of that intellectual state which resulted in 
downright hero-worship. We can also perceive the evidences 
of a mental condition which was already prepared to receive 
with eager exultation the teachings of ‘‘the true sovereign 
souls of Germany,’’ Goethe and Schiller, as well as those of 
Hegel, Lessing and Richter. ' 

The five silent years during which he studied, with an ardor 
such as a nature like his alone could study, the later German 
writers, colored for life his intellectual’ vision, imparted to the 
growth of his thought a sap which has sufficed to his old age, and 
at once completed and gave a new direction to the quality of his 
genius. Here was a Puritan whose highest sentiment was that of 
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duty, impregnated with the German passion for descending to the 
nethermost depth of things, the German patient attention of re- 
search, and the German love of mysticism. Goethe’s vigorous 
and comprehensive wisdom awed him into veneration; he was in- 
describably charmed by ‘‘ Richter’s wild music, as of weird harps, 
flozting around us in fitful swells, but soft sometimes, and pure, 
and soul-entrancing as the song of angels.’’ Out of that century 
of decay, the eighteenth, plunged, as he so often dins into otr 
ears, in ‘‘ cimmerian night,’’ there came to himat least this aurora- 
borealis of German genius, renewing and inspiring a soul which, 
though yet young, had already begun to sicken at the shams and 
false appearance of all things that he beheld around him ; and now 
that he has imbibed the Germanism of the age of the re-awaken- 
ing, the age included between the appearance of Lessing, and the 
death of Goethe, Carlyle re-enters the world of letters possessed 
of a multiplex new strength. Retaining all the gifts with which 
nature and the Scottish Puritanism of his origin had endowed him, 
his keen scent for the moral picturesque, his abundant, often 
grotesque and sometimes excessively and violently bitter humor, his 
splendor of illustration, his unequaled range of diction, his fervor, 
which is especially remarkable for its ability to exhibit quickly 
succeeding stages of white-heat, his vehement volcanic force, his 
imagination, not less dramatic than broad and profound, his 
critical genius—retaining these, he derived from his German 
masters the development of other powers which had hitherto lain 
dormant beyond his consciousness ; the power to search after and 
grasp the broadest generalizations, and to reach behind what men 
of science call second causes ; the power to dive to the very pith 


and center of his theme; the power of discovering, inyenting ; 


the power of reaching conclusions by escaping the processes of 
logic, and throwing method and classifications to the winds; of 
achieving great truths, and breaking in upon hidden mysteries, 
with the leap and impatient fury of a giant seer. Thence too he 
learned the power of infusing his being into that of a historic 
hero, and listening, as it were with his own soul, tothe passions and 
desires, the temptations and shudderings, the struggles and self- 
wrestlings of the historic soul. So it isthat he becomes immersed 
in a past that is not dead, but forhim is alive and convulsive with 
human passion, with its ‘‘cimmerian night’’ now and then illum- 
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ined, in a fitful flash, by tremendous truths, of which heroes are 
the lanterns. Thus Carlyle was, in one sense, a poet; he became 
a seer, a revealer, a retrospective prophet. 

With his native Puritanism dissolved in German warlike mysti- 
cism, transcendentalism, and long grasp of remote truths, he be- 
gan to write history. He wrote first the ‘French Revolution ;” 
then the ‘‘ Life and Letters of Oliver Cromwell ;’’ lastly ‘‘ Fred- 
eric II.’’ Other scraps and waifs of history and biography appear 
among his writings; but upon these three his fame as a historian 
or historical biographer, rests, and it is by these that criticism has 
judged, and posterity will judge him. We cannot but think that 
these histories, viewed in succession and in comparison, mark three 
successive eras in the history of Carlyle’s mind. They betray a 
growth and a decadence ; a rise and fall; the inevitable course of 
a mind powerful indeed, and the most searching of its time, but 
which clings with a too exclusive tenacity to the abstract, delights 
to envelope itself in mysteries, and grows thence to love what is 
lurid, amorphous, and volcanic ; and ends in the gloom of cynic- 
ism, producing a fierce, bitter, and even ribald humor, which, now- 
adays, too often reminds one of the demoniac laughter of Mephis- 
topheles in the opera; and in a misanthropy which rails at one 
nation as ‘‘ forty million of bores,’’ at his own as infected by a 
‘* foul elephantine leprosy,’’ and at the whole world as lying in 
atrophy and agony beneath upas-boughs and poison exudations. 

Carlyle unquestionably stands forth as the creator of a new 
method of writing history, as well as the founder of a new school 
of criticism. He is the first of English-writing subjective histo- 
rians ; reproducing men and events, with slightest tangible data, 
from within himself; he evolves the philosophy of history, not 
from constitutional and revolutionary changes, not from magna- 
chartas and bills of rights, not from the movements in moral 
and intellectual life of popular masses ; these are but the outer 
garments, or at most the flesh, clothing the spirit, bearing 
analogy to the senses as distinguished from the soul; he 
evolves it from humanity itself, from the inner man, from 
his own subtle soul-sympathy, which reaches back into the 
past, reawakens the souls of Cromwell, of Mirabeau, and of 
Frederick, that their pulsations may be felt and their secrets 
shared. These great men’s souls are the key-notes of all history ; 
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once reach them, and the outer phenomena, from being a sealed 
book, have become a living letter. Indeed, with Carlyle, all 
outer visible phenomena are but symbolic of these souls; the 
whole world, and all things visible in it, are symbols, just as, 
according to Sartor Resartus, the very garments of men and peo- 
ples are symbols. The only thing real is the invisible, or at least 
that which is only visible to the seer himself ; we see nothing but 
appearances, phantasms, shadows ; truth lies hid in the last re- 
cesses of the unseen. 

Truth, then, he found to reside in the ‘‘ Konig, or able man’”’ 
of the past, and in him only; and it was the truth which this able 
man had in him, and uttered, either by words or by action, that 
made him able. The transition from such a mental state to that 
of hero-worship, and from hero-worship to the canonization of 
false heroes, can with little difficulty be imagined, though to fol- 
low and articulate it requires a subtle exercise of the intellect. 
Carlyle as a historian rests himself upon the idea that heroes, or 
leaders, mould men and society, and are the only truth-possessors ; 
the malleableness of the hero to his times and to the influence of 
the aggregate thought and civilization, he indignantly scouts ; the 
times are prepared for the hero, not the hero by or for the times. 
Peoples are mere elements of brute force; the common sense of 
the many is, to him, the mere craving after ‘‘ Pig’s-wash,’’ the 
universe being ‘‘an unmeasurable swine’s-trough,’’ and the 
heroes, the pig drivers. The struggles of peoples are, ‘‘ The 
Dance of Death; ’’ the progress of the despotless nations is but a 
ghostly jig of skeleton-like phantoms toward the grave. 

He did not on beginning to write history, leave the dreamland 
into which Goethe and Schiller had led him, as Virgil led Dante, 
through the regions of the nether spirits; in contemplating the 
great drama with which the century of decay went out, he pre- 
sented it by a series of vivid and often terrific and awe-filling 
tableaux ; with a historical scheme mainly epical, he illustrated 
causes and effeets by the characters and deeds of the principal 
actors. ‘The marvelous life-likeness which he imparts to his heroes 
shows the genuineness and intensity of his seer-like vision. We see 
Cromwell and Mirabeau, Frederick and Voltaire, in their old- 
time costumes, and with their external peculiarities, as vividly as 
we do Mr. Pickwick with his gaiters, and Uriah Heep with his 
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clammy hands. In his ‘‘ French Revolution’’ we find the best 
qualities of Carlyle displayed. He here betrays great pathos and 
tenderness, for when he wrote it he had not yet constituted him- 
self the universal Doctor Busby, with rod in hand, querulously chid- 
ing, and on occasion franctically lashing his big, naughty truant 
boy, the world. Of some of the passages in the French Revolution 
it may be said of him as he said of Jean Paul, “ love is the atmos- 
phere he breathes in, and the medium through which he looks.”’ 

There are many passages in this history, and a few in Frederick, 
which bear such an aroma of touching poetic sweetness, that we 
hate to pass thence to the hurly-burly which we know is coming. 
In this work too, he is not yet soured by the refusal of the world to 
follow his leadership ; he has not yet learned the evanescent 
nature of literary popularity ; and hence we have, now and then, 
a passage—I had almost said a stanza—full of grandeur, inspired 
by perhaps a fleeting, but at the moment zealous, admiration of his 
race. The characters are soliving, so sharply drawn, that no such 
portraitures are to be found elsewhere in English prose; still the 
hero has not as yet wholly emancipated himself from the logic of 
events. The worship of force is not yet a mania which fails to 
discriminate between moral and brute force. There is no space 
to speak of the Cromwell, which in some respects is the greatest 
monument of Carlyle’s genius. The character of Cromwell him- 
self was never recognized before he brought him in bold relief 
to the vision of the fancy, in such bold relief that we are compelled 
to believe in its exactness. The idea of duty which was the deep- 
est inspiration, and which explains the success of insubordinate 
armies, and of nasal drawling, and Scripture-quoting, and appa- 
rently drearily canting statesmen, has a charm for Carlyle which 
has inspired him to the greatest effort of his genius. Still it may 
be seen that in the Cromwell, Carlyle is drawn further on in his 
hero-worship, and has come to put greater faith in merestrength, 
than in the Revolution, and singularly enough, his greatest portrait 
serves as the transition from the Revolution, wherein the heroes 
are guided as well as guide, tothe Frederick, which is the epical con- 
secration of downright despotism. In Frederick, the historian has, 
in his old age, reached the goal of despo tic heroism ; he has at last 
set up the *‘ Konig, or able man,’’ as an idol ; and he has become 
reckless as to the object of hisidolatry. Goethe and Schiller might 
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well entrance a deeply emotional soul; Sterling was surely an able man 
for good ; and the inner Cromwell was more heroic than the heroes 
of the Iliad. But from these Carlyle has gone wide astray. Inthe 
days of his bitter and scornful old age, he saw fit to erect one more 
statue in his Walhalla, with a rude, cruel, scoffing, domineering, 
envious, pedantic, narrow and intensely selfish king. Frederick’s 
heroic virtues, in Carlyle’seyes, were the indomitable persistency 
with which he pursued his projects, good or batl, the fine discipline 
which he established in his army, and the intense energy with 
which he bent himself to crush the power and filch the possessions 
of a young empress who presided over a rival state. 

Carlyle throughout these histories displays the minutest care 
for exactness of date and truthfulness of statement, and a truly 
German patience and persistency in searching authorities and 
determining the truth. This is especially observable in the first 
volume of the Frederick, wherein he traces the descent and gra- 
dual aggrandizements of the Hohenzollerns. Yet for facts, or 
events, merely as such, he has a withering contempt. Dickens, 
who was intimate with Carlyle, must have created Gradgrind for 
his especial benefit. One can imagine the crusty old Sartor Re- 
sartus, in his attic in Cheyne Row, chuckling over this ripe im- 
personation of English utilitarianism. Throughout his history 
all apparently commonplace events are skipped over as rapidly as 
possible ; diplomatic negotiations, the quiet progresses of civiliza- 
tion, the even tenor of national life, civil reforms and administra- 
tion, are inexpressibly irksome to him; he makes them serve 
only as brief links connecting the drama, as in the theaters two 
domestics talk inanities in a shift-scene, while the grand inci- 
dents are being prepared behind them ; and he hastens impetuous- 
ly to the next explosion, the next volcanic eruption, the next chance 
to send a fiery rocket of unpolished though gorgeous rhetoric 
whizzing to the upper air, and his imagination is not only drama- 
tic, but it is feverish—sometimes extravagant, rash and weird ; 
the dramatic glowing to melodrama, which is grand indeed, and 
deeply stirs us, but leaves in the mind a sense of sulphur and 
brimstone. He would rather envelope us in ‘the infinite night, 
with her solemn aspects,’’ than with ‘“‘day, and the sweet ap- 
’ in a night, too, full of wondrous 
portents, the sweep of terrible comets, and the down-shooting of 


proach of even and of morn;’ 
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strange aerolites. His glow is too terribly lurid; and in the 
pages of Frederick we are drawn too rudely into the whirlwind of 
war and the tempests of bad ambition, which seem to drive Car- 
lyle’s soul into a perfect wild ecstacy of exultant passion. Still 
he is great, for he seems to have rushed hot from the scenes 
which he describes, to sit down and recount them while their in- 
fection was still upon him ; in the Revolution, it is as if the great 
painter had worked on his canvas while standing in the very 
midst of the pandemonium of the terror. 

One can fancy the printers, when a new work of Carlyle’s 
came to the composing-room, sending in hot haste for a few extra 
thousands of dashes, interrogation and exclamation points ;. for 
in these his books abound, and they seem to symbolize the spas- 
modic abruptness, the deeply inquiring effort, and the awe and 
amazement of his mind. 

In his earlier days he surely had intense convictions ; amid 
vagary and passion there shone out a love of sincerity, m.nliness, 
and a living faith. Whence came the melancholy change which 
turned him into a scoffer at democracy, a churlish sneerer at 
modern progress, a masculine Cassandra, shrieking foretold woes 
in the ears of men? Lowell thinks that it was the straining for 
sensation, when he saw his popularity waning ; disappointment 
in his literary ambition ; these leading him to practice the eccen- 
tricities of style and expression for their own sake, which had 
originally sprung from his contempt of art and form; and it is 
doubtless true that Carlyle is not one of the unspoiled children of 
literary fortune. Having reached a high plane of literary fame, 
and astonished the world by the range of his ideas and the wealth 
of his diction, by the intensity and rugged splendor of his early 
style, he was loth to abdicate his literary empire. He loved to 
play the Plato teaching in the porch, to be the head of a philo- 
sophical circle, the mentor of a host of disciples ; and his exalta- 
tion seems to have given him a Cesaric sense of power. But this, 
it appears to me, rather corrupted his style than his philosophy. 
Deeper disappointments seem to have led him astray, and fur- 
nished the world with the aspect of a decayed old man wandering 
amid the mazes of a diseased imagination ; disappointments as to 
the results of the theories which he so warmly championed ; the 
morbid effects of seclusion and intense study confined within nar- 
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row limits ; the mind being restricted by certain narrow channels 


of thought, and brooding over events and characters without 
mingling with men, and thereby recognizing the power of human- 
ity in the mass. 

The later increased strangeness, extravagance, and cynical 
humor of style, may be due to a craving for continued empire ; 
the later misanthropy and worship of brute heroes, to the bitter- 
ness of one who has taken a certain stand-point, whence he can 
see only a part of the field of human struggle, and turns away in 
disgust at the failures of human frailty, without having contem- 
plated the victories of human strength. 

But after we have said our last word about Carlyle’s amorphous 
style, cynicism, false hero-worship, and rabid hatred of democra- 
cies, Lowell’s judgment, that ‘‘ with the gift of song, he would 
must be con- 


%? 


have been the greatest of epic poets since Homer, 
fessed to have some foundation. After all he is a noble genius, 
a writer of whom the English-speaking nations may be proud; a 
revivalist whose awakening powers have worked great things, and 
nowhere more than in his histories; a revealer of sublimities 
hitherto unrecognized ; a bold, fearless, and strong-armed guide, 
the inspirer of elevated thoughts, and the sole possessor of a com- 
pass of language which, as has been finely said, ‘‘ ranges from the 
unbooked freshness of the Scottish peasant to the most far-sought 
phrase of literary curiosity.’’ 

GrorcE M, Tow Le. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


BY PAUL JANET. 


Translated from the Revue des Deux Mondes, by O. H. K. 


THE CRITICS OF THE REVOLUTION. 
Vv. 


: is astonishing that, after admiring, as he did, the night of 

the 4th of August, Herr von Sybel should be so severe on the 
Declaration of Rights, which was nothing more than the abstract 
formulation of the principles of the 4th of August. After the de- 
struction of the feudal system, what, except liberty and equality, 
remained for the principles of the new order of things? It is 
true that that Declaration was too abstract, and Mirabeau may 
have been right in saying that it should have followed instead of 
preceding the establishment of the Constitution; but, after all, 
when we to-day read over that celebrated Declaration, we find it 
difficult to decide which of the Articles should have been sup- 
pressed, and which enlightened men have given up regarding as 
one of the bases of the social estate. It is, doubtless, dangerous 
to talk of rights to men, and if they could be established, without 
being proclaimed, it would be very desirable; but, unhappily 
man is a rational enimal, gifted with the faculty of thinking, and, 
hence, necessarily thinks of his rights, which he conceives under 
an abstract form, as soon as he feels any need of them. Abstrac- 
tion and generalization are his greatness and at the same time his 
weakness. 

Our German author acknowledges the lawiulness, and even the 
necessity of the Revolution, but only with the result of denying 
its originality ; according to him, it is to the sixteenth century, 
to the German Reformation, that we must go back to arrive at 
the true origin of the freeing of Europe, and our Revolution was 
only the last act in that grand movement ; according to him, it 
is a great error to see in our Revolution “‘ the starting point of a 
new epoch.’’ What were its objects? The respecting of the 
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dignity of man, the liberty of commerce and labor, the establish- 
ment of constant and easy intercommunication between the citi- 
zens of the same country, liberty of conscience and of thought. 
Now these are the same principles which raised up Germany 
against the Roman Catholic Church, Holland against Spain, Eng- 
land against the Stuarts, and America against England. So 
everything good in the Revolution came from the principles of 
reform started by the Reformation, but everything bad originated 
with itself. Confounding the revolutionary actions with the 
theories of the Revolution, he accuses it without seeing that all 
his attacks rebound against reform itself and in general against 
all historical epochs. For instance, according to him, the Revo- 
lution put ‘‘the theft of property in the place of economical 
liberty,’’ as if the secularization of church property by the Pro- 
testant princes was an act of homage rendered to the right of 
property. He tells us that it substituted for justice the persecu- 
tion of the highest classes, as if the persecution of the Roman 
Catholics in the sixteenth century had not been everywhere the 
consequence of the triumph of reform. ‘‘It annihilated the 
power of government,’’ as if anarchy had not been everywhere 
the characteristic of the sixteenth and part of the seventeenth 
century. ‘* There was no other authority but that of brute force 
during two years in France,’’ as if right and humanity had ruled 
in Germany during the frightful Thirty Years’ War. 

As to the originality of the Revolution, we confess to being 
very little concerned whether it was an antecedent or a conse- 
quent, a commencement or a conclusion; that it was lawful and 
reasonable is the only important thing. The more closely it is 
shown to be connected with the American Revolution, with that 
in England, with that in the Low Countries, or with the Refor- 
mation of Luther, the more will it be proved not to have been an 
arbitrary and @ priori revolution, born of false conceptions and 
utopian abstractions, but that it was, like all the great movements 
in history, the resultant of all that preceded it. 

Herr von Sybel would not have been up to his times, if he had 
not regarded as one of the fatal and logical consequences of the 


Revolution, the establishment of ‘‘ Cesarism’’—7. ¢., the system 


which recognizes, says he, the equality of rights for all, and opens 
to all a career in the service of the State, but which brings in its 
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train, ‘‘commercial prohibitions, the enslavement of the press 
and of education, and the oppression of the Church.’’ ‘These are 
vague assertions, and, on some points, contrary to fact, for he 
himself finds that it was ‘‘ Czsarism’’ which tried to introduce 
commercial liberty into France, and as to the oppression of the 
Church, we do not know to what acts the author alludes. In the 
last place, Herr von Sybel, like all the writers of that time, re- 
proaches France with having ignored the principle of ‘self-gov- 
ernment,’’ and with having exaggerated centralization, as if 
Prussia had been a model of self-government, and had had but 
little taste for centralization. 

To sum up, French and German critics, by different ways, ar- 
rive at the same conclusion, to wit: that the Revolution had two 
great faults, the worship of force and the exaggeration of the 
idea of the State; but while one imputes these evils to the Revolu- 
tion, as if it had created them, the other, more profound, finds 
their origin in history. This phase of French criticism, repre- 
sented by De Tocqueville was soon passed even in France by a 
critic far more severe. 

Of all the remarkable writers who, in this century, have exer- 
cised the mind, there is not one who has not explained his position 
in reference to the Revolution. M. Cousin, in the introduction 
to his ‘‘ Political Fragments,’’ M. Guizot, in his ‘‘ Political Mis- 
cellanies,’’ M. de Remusat in his ‘‘ Zzberal Polttics,’’ Madame 
George Sand, in her novels, and in a thousand scattered pages, 
have all of them given interesting judgments worthy of being col- 
lected, on the principles, the causes, the effects and the defects of 
the Revolution; but all these views come more or less within the 
classes already described, and we must limit ourselves in this rapid 
review to a new and special phase of the Philosophy of the Revolu- 
tion. This phase we believe we have found in the few scattered 
pages which M. Ernest Renan has devoted, as occasion served, to 
this great subject. It would be preferable to have them collected 
and developed in a book, but such as they are, and even in their 
scattered condition, they constitute a mode of thought peculiar and 
very concise. 

Up to this time we have met many friends, many enemies of 
the Revolution, but in general all the enemies come from one side, 
all the friends from the other; the enemies from the side of or- 
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thodox faith, the adherents from the side of free thought. But 
here we have a free-thinker who ranges himself among the avowed 
enemies, or at least the very severe censors of the Revolution ; 
one of the masters of criticism who defends monarchical and aris- 
tocratic faith against the democrats; the author of the ‘‘ Life of 
Jesus’’ holding out his hand to the author of ‘The Pope.”’ 
From the same cause spring the piquant originality and the weak- 
ness of the political views of M. Renan. 

M. Renan seems to have passed through several phases of opin- 
ion in reference to the French Revolution. He himself tells us 
that he succumbed, as did everybody, to its prestige, and that it 
had subjugated him by its air of fierceness and greatness ; but that a 
claser study led him toa greater strictness of judgment. This sec- 
ond phase of opinion places M. Renan almost in the same position as 
M. de Tocqueville, and all the liberal party of the second empire. 
But he mingles with it somewhat of the historical school, and, as 
the fashion then was, a little Germanism. He reproaches France 
with having sacrificed the ‘‘ German to the French element,’’ z. ¢., 
liberty to equality, or the individualistic principle to that of the 
state. Such appears to have been the opinion of M. Renan in his 
earlier works.* There was nothing in these criticisms which a 
sincere friend of the Revolution could not accept, and from all 
sides, by different roads, liberal minds tended to unite on this 
medium opinion, contrary, at once, to socialism and to cesarism, 
those two dangers to the revolutionary spirit. 

Soon we see appear in the writings of M. Renan a new and 
entirely different point of view. It is not only now the sacrifice 
of the individual to the state, of liberty to equality, which is the ob- 
ject of his criticism, but the principle of equality itself. _Democ- 
racy is no longer, as M. de Tocqueville thought, a wise and just 
state, but on the other hand necessary to be corrected, watched 
over, and made better. The passion for equality is an increasing 
one which swallows up all others, causing narrowness of views. 
The aristocracy becomes an ideal before which our poor society of 
to-day seems flat and vulgar, and at the same time devoured by the 
lowest passions. The error of democracy is in not understanding 


that society is ‘‘a hierarchy,’’ a vast organization in which whole 


*See “ Essays on Morality and Criticism,” 1869. Chapters on M. Guizot 
and M. Sacy. 
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classes should live of the glory and pleasuresof others. The peas- 
ant of the ancien regime ‘‘ worked for the nobles,’’ and loved them 
for that ; he rejoiced ‘‘at the high existence others led with his 
sweats.’’ While democratic jealousy does not see the beauties of 
the feudal and aristocratic regime, the ‘‘rough and superficial’’ 
philosophy of that school has never in the least understood the 
role of royalty. The French royalty was more than ‘‘ kingship,” 
it was ‘‘a priesthoood.’’ For it France had created a ‘‘ new sa- 
crament.’’ This sacred king ‘‘ performed miracles.’’ This relig- 
ion ef Rheims was the religion of Joan of Arc, for whichshe lived 
and died. In face of this enchanting picture of the past, the new 
society cuts but a sorry figure ; it is a ‘‘ materialistic regiment which 
discipline takes the place of virtue.’” Thepeople which came out 
of the Revolution were a ‘‘proud and ill-bred people.’’ The 
principle of all our laws is ‘‘jealousy.’’ In the false democratic 
philosophy, virtue is only the ‘‘ rough claiming of rights,’’ and 
the most virtuous race is ‘‘ that which makes the most revolu- 
tions.”’ 

It is, however, a very easy process to take the good of one side 
and the bad of the other, to idealize the first and exaggerate the 
other ; but that is not the course which strict history ought to pur- 
sue, and is confounding politics with esthetics and poetry ; it is 
necessary to take each society with its good and evil, without ex- 
aggerating either by the imagination, and this work done with care 
would probably give results very different from those proclaimed 
by our brilliant critic. On one essential point we can say that 
light has been thrown—the question of happiness. On this point 
at least, the superiority of the new society is recognized; it is 
always spoken of with considerable disdain as if it were a thing 
of little importance, in comparison with the moral and _ poetical 
beauties of the aristocratic regime. However, when we read in 
Vauban that 6-roths of the population were beggars, it must be ac- 
knowledged that there are shadows on the fine pictures. But, 
again, politics are not zsthetics, though, perhaps, it may be that 
the true criterion of a well-constituted society is precisely this so 
despised happiness. A rich society is one that works ; a working 
society has not bad morals ; a moral society has good soldiers, and 
with instruction will have good citizens. Such is the series of 
facts, which permits us to conjecture that, notwithstanding the 
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most melancholy crises, such a society has within herself the means 
of safety without going back to worn-out institutions, which have 
lost all their virtue. That if this society has in itself a princi- 
ple of corruption truly incurable, it may be asked if that princi- 
ple was not transmitted to it by the past, and if the Revolution in- 
stead of being its cause was not simply the powerless remedy. 

In another of his works,* M. Renan has summed up in several 
bold and severe sentences his arraignment of the French Revolu- 
tion ; and it must be regretted, that such live criticism should be 
accompanied by such insufficient proofs. The Revolution, said 
he, was an honorable struggle ; but that is merely politeness for he 
adds immediately that it was a ‘‘ fruitless trial.’’ Why fruitless? 
By no means. On the contrary nothing has better succeeded 
than the social reforms of the Revolution ; they have gone through 
all countries, and it does not need a great spirit of prophecy to 
predict that they will resist all assaults. 

Another critic has gone much further than M. Renan in his se- 
verity against the Revolution. The brilliant works of M. Mon- 
tegut are too recent and too present to the mind of the reader to 
be necessarily closely examined. He does not content himself 
with proclaiming ‘‘the bankruptcy’’ of the Revolution, but de- 
clares it ‘‘ irrevocable.’’ Wedo not know whether the bankruptcy 
of the Revolution is irrevocable, but certainly the Revolution 
itself is. There are but three types of society possible: the society 
of the ancien regime, that of the Revolution, and that of socialism. 
The first has perished beyond recovery, and if the second has 
gone into bankruptcy, there remains only the third, and thus, to 
rid us of one disease they give us a cure which is worse. 

In another order of ideas, the author of a recent book on ‘‘ The 
Heritage of the Revolution,’’ M. Courcelle-Seneul, declares the 
failure of the Revolution; but he does not believe its failure is ir- 
revocable, nor does he think that it of necessity would bear an 
unhealthy fruit, but that the fruit, good in itself, had been hurt 
by false physicians, or in other words by bad governments. He 
protests with de Tocqueville and all the writers of the liberal 
school, against the tendency to centralization shown by our so- 
ciety ; but instead of referring these tendencies, as is ordinarily 





* Preface to his “ Questions Contemporaines.” 
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done, to the Revolution itself, he affirms that it was against that 
very thing that it was made. It is the amcien regime which is 
alone to blame, and if we are still underthe dominion of a despot- 
ism, it is because the edifice destroyed by the Revolution has 
been in a great measure reconstructed by the Empire and all the 
subsequent governments, the Republican party itself not having 
been more backward than the others in utilizing the great com- 
bination to its profit. 

These views were worthy of being historically demonstrated 
and supported by numerous proofs ; but this has not been done by 
the author, his object being rather to propose a plan for political 
reconstruction than to give a historical or philosophic explanation 
of the Revolution. Politics in the abstract lays down true principles, 
but in the concrete has for its object to make the principles agree 
with the elements of any given case, and we should go outside of 
our object if we were to follow the author in his plans of social 
and political reconstruction, on which we should not always agree 
with him. We admit his conclusion, that there can be no ques- 
tion of a reaction against the Revolution, but that it is necessary 
to take up its work, to consolidate and continue it, making use of 
the experience acquired during the last seventy years. 

In fact, it is the means and not the principles of the Revolution, 
which we must condemn ; its object was wise and lawful, its means 
were detestable, and often changed the principles and made them 
corrupt ; and in this way confusion has been caused in men’s 
minds, the word ‘‘ Revolution,’’ applying to both object and 
means; so we must admire the spirit of the Revolution, even 
while repudiating the revolutionary spirit. 

The Revolution wished to attain right, and knew no way but by 
force, in such a way, that, while seeking to establish justice it vi- 
olated it. Force is, doubtless, the auxiliary of justice, and a 
necessary instrument in human affairs, and besides, when the 
right is violated by the lawful powers, what other means of re- 
dress is there but force? America, England and Holland have 
all set us the example, but the only justification of force is in re- 
sisting oppression, and not as a means of oppression ; and, further, 
the employment of force should be rare and exceptional and not 
become the regular thing. Such is the double fault of our Revo- 
lution, that force, instead of being only a means of resistance, 
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became an instrument of oppression, and instead of being used 
only during an exceptional crisis, was transformed into a regular 
habit. 

People say that all the kinds of political experience have been 
tried in France. But there is one left—the government of the 
country by itself, instead of serving parties to make parties serve 
it. No party, either Conservatives or Democrats, has the absolute 
right to govern the country. The first believe they have the right 
because, in their own eyes, they represent the principles of law 
and order, and the others think they have the same right, because 
they believe they exclusively represent progress and justice. They 
are both wrong, they both owe their services to the country, but 
have no authority over it ; it is the only judge, and the day when 
they accept sincerely and definitively the authority of that supreme 
judge, the revolutionary spirit will be conquered and the cause of 
the Revolution gained. 





Amonc the notable signs of the times in Germany is the remov- 
al of Herr Von Miihler the Prussian Minister of Education and 
Public Worship. Von Miihler, was the very embodiment of the 
policy pursued by North German rulers ever since the French Rev- 
olution, of throwing their whole weight on the side of Conserva- 
tive Protestant Orthodoxy. In politicsa sincere conservative and 
strong Royalist, and in theology a strong Lutheran, he had miss- 
ed no opportunity to promote his own views and to favor those who 
held them. Of course in Germany the range of freedom in mat- 
ters of opinion is much greater than in the churches of England 
or America, but more than one heretic was made to feel the 
weight of the minister’s hand. His removal has excited the greatest 
surprise, and as it was made it at the instance of the Crown Prince, 
his determined enemy, it may be taken as an indication that the 
government cannot be expected hereafter to the play patron to 
ecclesiastical and theological conservatives. 

A correspondent of an English journal gives an amusing story 
connected with the hostility of the Crown Prince to Von Mihler, 
as evinced at the Fifty Years’ Jubilee of the University of Bonn in 
1868. It seems that Von Miihler, the head of church and school 

4 
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in Prussia, the grave and pious leader of the religious party [was] 
in his youth a flotter Biirsche (a jovical student), and some ver- 
ses which he wrote at college are, as they deserve to be, amongst 
the best-known and most popular in the collection of Bacchana- 
lian songs called the Commersbuch. The nature of this first effort 
of Von Miihler’s muse may be gathered from the following stan- 
Zas : 

Gerad’ aus dem Wirthshaus nun komn’ ich’ heraus, 

Strasse! wie siehst du mir wuaderlich aus ; 

Rechter Hand, linker Hand, alles vertauscht 

Strasse, ich glaube wohl, du bist berauscht. 

Was fur ein schief Gesicht, Mond! maocht den du 

Ein Auge hat er auf, das Andere zu, 

Du wirst betrunken scyn das seh’ ich hell, 

Schiime dich, schiime dich alter Gsell. 


In the sequel, the hero of the song, amazed and alarmed at find- 
ing the street, the houses, the pump, and even the moon itself, 
in a state of uproarious intoxication, considers it dangerous for 
a sober man to venture farther, and returns to the shelter of his 
Wirthshaus. 

The festival above mentioned was attended by all the alumni, 
old and young, of this celebrated seat of learning, by the most 
celebrated statesmen and men of science, and by the Princeps Ju- 
ventutis, the Crown Prince himself. A banquet of 2,000 covers 
was held in the grand court of the Poppelsdorfer-Schloss, at 
which the jovial spirit of the German student reigned su- 
preme. Among the toasts was one of course to the great head of 
the educational department, the Minister Von Miihler, who ac- 
knowledged it in,a long and unctuous speech, in which he urged 
upon his youthful friends the duties of industry, temperance and 
obedience. Meanwhile, a message was sent from the upper table 
to the splendid band, which never fails on such occasions in 
Germany. No sooner had Von Miihler sat down than high and 
loud rose the jovial melody on Von Mihler’s G’ rad’ aus dem Wirths- 
haus. ‘Two thousand voices joined in the familiar song, which 
was sung throughout with enthusiastic gusto, and followed by re- 
peated peals of laughter. The Crown Prince raised his glass, and 
bowing to the astonished Minister, said: ‘‘ This, I believe, is a 
compliment to vou!’’ Von Miihler was not equal to the occasion, 
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but looked crushed and angry, believing that the prince himself 
had brought him into this somewhat painful and ludicrous position. 
The real culprit is said to have been the Minister von der Heydt.”’ 
We find in the Hartford Advocate this English version of part 

of the song, which falls short of the swing and comic force of the 
original: 

Just from the tavern I’m hurrying here— 

How very odd to me, street, you appear! 

Everything turned, on the left hand and right; 

Verily, street, I believe you are tight. 

Moon, why do you twist your face all awry ? 

One he has open, and shuts t’other eye, 

Clearly I see it, that you are too tight: 

Shame on you, shame you, old drunken wight! 


Ha! and the lanterns too—what shall I say >— 
Straight not a single one’s able to stay. 

This way and that way they totter and flare: 
Dead-drunk all of them I do declare. 


Large things and small things in storm whirling round ; 
Shall I alone ’mong them sober be found ? 

That is too risky, the courage I lack! 

So to the tavern I rather go back. 








WE have been favored by the following extracts from a private 
letter, which we heard read, and thought it would be pleas- 
ant for our readers to have some of it themselves. The first 
extract is general, but speaking of what we have not often seen 
noticed—the wonderful western prairie sky, and the second about 
Monument Park, and the ‘‘Garden of the Gods.”’ 

“But, after all, perhaps the thing which is the most striking and 
most beautiful feature of this prairie scenery is “he sky. For one 
thing, there is a vast extent of it, such an expanse as one sees at sea, 
but it strikes one all the time. Then its wonderful color, I never 
saw such daylight skies, as there are here, and it is an unfailing source 
of delight to watch them. Looking away off over these plains to 
the wide horizon, a feeling of solitude and dreariness grows upon 
one, and it is a relief to turn and look at the clear dark outline of 
this most glorious of mountain ranges, standing out against a sky 
of such purity, and yet of such depth of color, as I have never 
seen elsewhere.’’ 
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‘‘Monument Park! We stayed two nights there, spending Sun- 
day in one of the most wonderful temples ever seen.’ 

‘‘ All this country has been under the ocean, and the traces of 
wave-action are everywhere present, but nowhere more strikingly 
than in Monument Park, as it is called, an opening in the hills 
filled with curious formations, which, at a little distance, look ex- 
actly like gigantic statues, but which, on a nearer view, are seen 
to consist of rock, formed of sea-sand and pebbles, worn into all 
sorts of weird and bizarre shapesand figures, and rising often many 
feet in height. Sometimes the rock is quitehard ; sometimes you 
can dig out the sand with your fingers. Generally on the top of 
each statue lies a slab of red or gray rock—usually gray, very 
hard, and altogether unlike the sandy mass of the statue. 

I thought and said that lovely as the country and dime 
was I should pine after awhile at being so many miles away from 
the ocean and the sea-beach, when, as we walked along under the 
pine trees, we looked down, and there lay before us just such a 
white, smooth, sandy beach as you might see at Rye this day. 
There were the drifts of sand beyond high-water mark, and just 
behind, the stunted pines that we see in such places. We hastened 
down then, and not until our feet actually rested on the spot, 
could we persuade ourselves that it was rock, although in one large 
place it was still sand. What would you have done, had you 
stood there, so far from all the oceans of the globe, and picked up 
sea-shells, from a beach that was dry land when the world was 
young ?”’ 
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SEPTIMIUS FELTON; oR, THE ELIXIR OF LIFE. By Nathaniel Hawthorne: 
Published by James R. Osgood & Co., Boston. Price, $1.50. This is the last 
of a complete edition of the writings of Hawthorne. The edition affords an 
opportunity to add one more to the lasting treasures of the library. In speak- 
ing of this book, Una Hawthorne says: ‘‘ The foilowing story is the last written 
by my father. It is printed as it was found among his manuscripts. I believe 
it is a striking specimen of the peculiarities and charm of his style, and that it 
will have an added interest for brother artists,and for those who care to study 
the method of his composition, from the mere fact of its not having received 
his final revision. Inany case, I feel sure that the retention of the passages 
within brackets (¢. g., p. 30), which show how my father intended to amplify 
some of: the descriptions, and develop more fully one or two of the character 


” 


studies, will not be regretted by appreciative readers. 


SPEECHES ON THE TARIFF QUESTION, AND ON INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. 
By Hon. Andrew Stewart. This valuable work is published by Henry Carey 
Baird, Philadelphia. Price, $3. 

Andrew Stewart was born in Fayette county, Pennsylvania, 1791, and elected 
to Congress in 1820. He represented his district in the National Councils for 
eighteen years, and was during al] that time recognized as being, with Henry 
Clay, one of the two great champions of American industry in the country. 
The arguments are as applicable, as fresh, as convincing and as instructive at 
this time as they were in the days on which they were made. 


SAUNTERINGS. By Charles D. Warner, Boston: James R. Osgood & Co, 
This volume is rightly entitled. To saunter is, not to travel, not to settle 
down as a resident, but to go and come when and where one’s fickle pleasure 
directs. Mr. Warner tells us what he saw of the low countries, Bavaria, Italy, 
Switzerland and the capitals of France and England, Other writers have seen 
the same, and have written books on what they saw, but few have treated the 
subject in the same happy way. He has made an old story new and fresh, 

THE MosQuE OF THE Gops, by Bayard Taylor, James R. Osgood & Co., 
Boston, has also been received, and merits a full notice, which we hope to give 
it soon. 

D. Appleton & Co., New York, send us “Christina North,” by E. M. 
Archer. Also, “The Path-finder,” the third of the Leather Stocking 
Stories, by J. Fennimore Cooper. Illustrated: Pp. 207. Price, 75 cents. 


Also, “ Sybil’s Second Love,” by Julia Kavanagh, one of a new and taste- 
ful edition of the works of that author. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF Past Lire. By Sir Henry Holland, M. D., etc. New 
York: D, Appleton & Co. 1872. Pp. 351 with index. $2.00 
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What a vast difference there is between this and ordinary biographies, most 
of which are of men either limited in duration of life, or of comparatively nar- 
row circle of acquaintance; different and much more interesting on +oth ac- 
counts, even comparing it, which he himself calls an outline with others writ- 
ten with great fullness of detail. Few men have had such a combination of 
personal qualities and favorable opportunities as our author, and probably none 
can or could say, as he did to the present Earl of Derby, that he had attended 
that nobleman’s great-grandfather some 45 years before. No one has had such 
an immense variety of people for patients and friends, men and women dis- 
tinguished by birth, by education and by talents, and yet with all this, his 
book is such a mere outline, and that outline is so entirely Sir Henry Holland, 
that the impression produced by it is one of decided disappointment, that from 
such materials a better book should not have been ma le. 

A SEVEN Montus’ Run, Up, DowN AND AROUND THE WORLD. By James 
Brooks. New York: D Appleton & Co. 1872. Pp. 375. 

On receiving this book we thought, “Another tiresome, stilted book of 
travels,’ but the preface removed some of our fears and we read it with con- 
stantly increasing pleasure, notwithstanding the fact that there is a great deal 
of repetition, following naturally from the disjointed way in which it was writ- 
ten, the letters having been merely brought together without the author’s re- 
vision, The consequence of the construction of this book is the freeing it alto- 
gether from the stilted, subjective style which characterizes the descriptions of 
most books of travel in which natural objects seem to lose their individuality, 
and to be covered as with a veil by the peculiarities of each author’s mind, the 
impressions being left there so long as to lose the sharpness of outline neces- 
sary to please others. This fault is altogether wanting in the present volume, 
for as you read, although the descriptions may not be in very glowing language, 
there is a freshness and life about it which carry the reader along until when 
he arrives at the end he may wish to have bodily followed the author even if 
only to exclaim with him: 

My own, my chosen home, oh, what were blest, 
Than that sweet pause of troubles, when the mind 
Flings off its burden, and when, long oppressed, 
By cases abroad and foreign toil, we find 
Our native home again, and rest our head 
Once more upon our long lost, long-wished-for bed. 





